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PIRATE AND DYAK. 


FTER we left the Pelew Islands, we | would invite us to land by making friendly 

surveyed and sounded between Aus-/| motions and waving branches of trees and 

tralia and New Guinea, but found the na- | offering us tempting fruits, but when we re- 

tives at the latter place too savage and | fused all flattering offers, they would show 

treacherous for formal explorations. They {their true and native instincts, by leaving 
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the bushes, and throwing spears and stones 
at the men in the boats. We never retaliated 
by firing on the naked barbarians, as it 
would have done us no good, and perhaps 
imperiled some ship-wrecked parties who 
might be thrown in their hands. We 
thought it best to conciliate and let the Eng- 
lish do the slaughtering. We saw enough 
to know that the island was valuable, and 
we notice that it has recently been taken 
possession of by the Australian authorities, 
and after the natives are killed off, or got 
out of the way, the land will prove a mine of 
wealth to the new owners. 

After surveying some headlands and 
bays, we ran over towards Borneo, one is- 
land of the Malay Archipelago, (going direct- 
ly under the equator), and the largest island 
in the world, with the exception of Australia, 
which is now generally called a continent. 
Its greatest length from Cape Sampanman- 
go to Cape Satatan, north and south, is 
about seven hundred and seventy-eight miles, 
its width, six hundred and eighty-five miles, 
with three thousand miles of sea-coast, and 
over three hundred thousand square miles of 
territory; a little larger than the State of 
Texas, and seven times as big as the Island 
of Cuba. The population is estimated at 
near three million people, consisting of 
whites, blacks and Dyak pirates, who at one 
time did an extensive business in the plun- 
der line, but since steam, have been driven 
from the inland seas. 

Until late years, scarcely anything was 
known of Borneo, but since the late Sir 
James Brooke accomplished his wonderful 
series of exploits against the piratical tribes 
that infested the coast for more than a thou- 
sand miles, and destroyed all commerce, the 


‘country has been tolerably explored, and 


the manners and customs of its inhabitants 
investigated. 

We will only concern ourselves about the 
natives of Borneo who live to a degree the 
life of savages, and only possess that 
amount of civilization which is compatible 
with savage existence, Putting aside the 
Malay Mahometans who have settled in 
Borneo, we may roughly divide the native 
tribes into the land and sea Dyaks. The 
former of these divisions seldom go to sea, 
either for piracy or trade, and in this respect 


are very different from the sea Dyaks, 
whose existence is essentially a naval one. 

It is thought that the land Dyaks have 
emigrated from a country in which they 
would be brought in contact with Hindoo- 
ism, inasmuch as they possess sundry relics 
of that religion. The remains of Hindoo- 
ism found among them, such as stone- 
shaped bulls and other stone utensils, and 
the refusal among them to touch the flesh 
of cattle or deer—and so particular are 
they that they will fine a man for even spill- 
ing the blood of these animals on their pre- 
mises; the name of their deity being Juwa- 
ta—support a conjecture that they must 
have gained a fair notion of Hindoo wor- 
ship from people coming into the Kapuas 
River from the island of Java which is only 
distant from some of the outstretching 
points of Borneo two hundred miles, and 
fair winds generally prevail between. 

There are about nine or ten branches of 
the land Dyaks, each of which branches is 
divided into a considerable number of tribes. 
It is impossible to give the names and de- 
scription of the individual tribes on account 
of their fluctuating character. The people 
are continually shifting their place in search 
of new lands for cultivation, and the result 
is that they quarrel with each other, fight, 
are dispersed, and thus form new tribes in 
the spots on which they settle. It is 
thought that their number does not exceed 
forty thousand, many tribes of which have 
never been near the sea. 

Next come the sea Dyaks, a finer and a 
more interesting people. They are about 
three times as numerous as the land Dyaks, 
and are at the present day much what the 
old sea-kings were in days gone by. They 
are essentially a nation of rovers, living by 
piracy, and carrying out to the fullest ex- 
tent the abominable practice of head-hun- 
ting. 

They are taller than the land Dyaks, who 
seldom exceed five feet six inches in height, 
and much fairer in complexion. The skin 
of the land Dyak is brown, whereas that of 
the sea Dyak is many shades lighter, and 
has been compared to the color of a new 
saddle—a hue which admirably suits the 
well-developed forms of these people. They 
are very proud of their complexion, and the 
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women are fond of an excuse for throwing 
off the jackets which they wear, in order to 
exhibit their smooth satiny skins, polished 
and shining as if of new bronze. 

The Dyaks as a rule are nearly beardless, 
and have a cast of countenance which might 
almost be called effeminate. Occasionally, 


civilization, those who are brought in con- 
tact with it having almost entirely aban- 
doned the practice. The men of some 
tribes are nearly covered with tattooed pat- 
terns, while those of other tribes have stars 
on their breasts, and armlets and bracelets 
on their legs and arms. The Kanowit 


DYAK WARRIOR AND DUSAM. ae 


however, a man does possess a few hairs 
on his upper lip, of which he is inordinate- 
ly proud, and one or two instances have 
been known where a man has possessed a 
well-developed beard. 

Tattooing is practised among many of the 
tribes, and prevails in inverse ratio to their 


Dyaks, who belong to the great Majanau 
tribe, are tattoed from the breast to the 
knees with a pattern that has the effect of 
scale armor, and many of them tattoo their 
chins and chests so as to look as if they had 
real beards and moustaches. The tattoo of 
the women is often more elaborate than 
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that of the men. It is worthy of notice that 
sea Dyaks Go not use the tattoo. They 
have an idea that it is a sign of cowardice, 
and are very much surprised that sailors, 
whose courage they can but respect, will 
allow themselves to be tattooed with the 
anchors, true lovers’ knots, ships in full sail, 


ment are mostly those of the Malaccan di- 
vision, such as the Kanowits, who are’ 
mightily despised by the regular land and 
sea Dyaks, and are only tolerated by them 
as being the means of affording a constant 
supply of heads. 

The Dyaks are exceedingly fertile in 
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THE WOMEN OF BORNEO. 


entwined initials, and other figures with 
which a sailor loves to disfigure himself. 
In consequence of this feeling, many verbal 
skirmishes have been waged between the 
sea Dyaks and seamen. The tribes among 
whom tattooing reaches its greatest develop- 


their invention of ear-ornaments. Most 
Savages content themselves with making 
one hole in the lobe of the ear, and often 
enlarge it so that a man’s hand could be 
passed through the orifice. But the Dyaks 
go much further in their ideas of adornment. 
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In common with other savages, they make 
an enormous hole in the lobe of the ear, in- 
crease it by inserting a series of gradually 
enlarged plugs, and drag it down as far as 
the shoulder by hanging leaden weights to 
it. But they also bore a series of holes all 
round the edge of the ear and fill them with 
various ornaments. ‘The favorite plan is to 
have a series of brass rings, and to insert 
them in the holes of the ear, the smallest 
being at the top, and the lowest, which is 
large enough to be a bracelet, at the bot- 
tom. This decoration prevails chiefly among 
the sea Dyaks, and there is a sort of prov- 
erb which warns the hearer to beware of a 
man who wears many earrings. 

Often the Dyaks do not con- 
tent themselves with wearing 
rings in their ears, but fill the 
apertures with such a miscellany 

“of objects that they have been 
described as chAtelaines, rather 
than earrings. One young man, 
the son of a chief, wore only 
one large ring in each ear, but 
from this ring depended a num- 
ber of brass chains, to which 
were suspended various orna- 
ments. To one ear were thus 
hung two boar’s tusks, one alli- 
gator’s tooth, part of a hornbill’s 
beak, three small brass rings, 
and two little bells. 

The pirates possess many 
large and formidable war-boats, 
which are armed in the bows with a very 
long gun, and have, after the fashion of 
Bornean boats, an upper deck which serves 
as a platform for the combatants and a 
shelter from the rowers, who sit beneath. 
There is a small cabin astern for the cap- 
tain, about the size of a dog-kennel, but the 
boats have no other sleeping accommoda- 
tion. 

The paddles with which the rowers pro- 
pel the vessel are shaped rather curiously, 
looking at a distance like mere sticks with 
flat discs of wood fastened to their ends. 
The boats are steered by an oar-rudder at 
the starboard side of the stern, and each is 
furnished with a mast and huge sail, which 
can be raised in a few minutes, and struck 
in almost as many seconds. Although the 


Illinoans are wealthy tribes, and possess 
quantities of firearms, they are rather afraid 
to use these weapons, and trust in prefer- 
ence to the spear and parang. 

The Illinoans were instrumental in the 
murder of two native chiefs who were 
friendly to the English, and who had been 
suspected of aiding in the cession of La- 
buan. One of them, named Bud-ruddeen, a 
man of celebrity as a warrior, did not fall un- 
avenged. When the enemy approached, he 
retired to his house, together with his favor- 
ite wife and his sister, neither of whom 
would leave him. By the aid of his follow- 
ers, he fought to the last, until nearly all his 
men were killed, and he himself wounded. 


BORNEO HAT. 


He then retired with his wife and sister 
into an inner chamber, while the enemy 
crowded into the house in search of him, 
and then, firing his pistol into a barrel of 
gunpowder which he had placed there in 
readiness, blew to pieces himself, his two 
relatives, and his enemies, 

One of our pictures represents a warrior 
Dyak. 

This tribe lives on the southeastern coast 
of Borneo, and is remarkable for the superb 
costumes of the men, who have about them 
an air of barbaric splendor, which they are 
exceedinyly fond of displaying. Wearing in 
common with all Dyaks the chawat: or 
waist-cloth they take a pride in adorning 
themselves with short tunics made of tiger 
or leopard skin, or rich and embroidered 
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cloth; while on their heads they wear mag- 
nificent caps made of monkey skin and dec- 
orated with the beautiful feathers of the 
Argus pheasant, two of the largest feathers 
being placed so that one droops over each 
ear. All these Dyaks have a very singular 
profile, in consequence of their habit of fil- 
ing their teeth and so reducing their bulk, 


those who have concave teeth presenting 
the most curious outline. 
Comparatively slight and feeble as the 
Dyaks look by the side of the stalwart and 
muscular European, their strength is really 
wonderful, and enables them to perform 
tasks which the powerful white man could 


not by any possibility achieve. On a jour- 
ney, when a European has fallen from sheer 
fatigue, a Dyak has taken the burden with 
which the fallen man was laden, and added 
it to his own, without seeming to display 
any particular sense of having increased his 
own labor; and when the stranger, in spite 
of the relief, has lain down in absolute ina- 
bility to move, a little wiry Dyak has picked 
him up, put him on his back, and proceeded 
on his journey with perfect ease. 

The Dyaks are in the habit of crossing 
the swamps with which Borneo abounds by 
means of primitive bridges, called batangs. 
These are the very simplest form in which 
the principle of the bridge can be carried 
out. If the reader wishes to obtain a cor- 
rect idea of the batang, he can do so easily 
enough. Two bamboo poles are driven in- 
to the ground so as to cross one another 
near the top, like an X with the lower limbs’ 
much developed. They are then lashed to- 
gether at the intersection, just like the sup- 
ports between which the modern rope-dan- 
cer stretches his cord. At about thirty feet 
distance, another pair of poles are fixed ina 
similar way, and a horizontal bamboo laid 
upon them. In fact, the whole matter 
looks just like a rope-dancer’s apparatus, a 
bamboo taking the place of the rope. Be- 
yond the second supports others are added 
and connected by horizontal bamboos as 
far as the marsh extends; and so fond are 
the natives of these very primitive bridges 
that they will make them a mile or more in 
length, and extend them over gorges of ter- 
rible depth. 

To tread these extraordinary bridges is a 
task that would tax the powers of a profes- 
sional rope-dancer, and yet a Dyak has 
been known to take a heavy white man on 
his back, and carry him a mile or more over 
these slippery batangs, when, in many 
places, a false step would be certain de- 
struction for both. He does not seem at 
all fatigued by this extraordinary feat of 
muscular power, but has rather a boyish ex- 
ultation in his strength, and a decided de- 
light that he is able at all events in one 
respect to prove himself the superior of the 
white man, whom he regards with the most 
profound respect as a being of supernatural 
wisdom and power. 
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The Dyaks are able, in some astonishing 
manner, to penetrate with comparative ease 
through jungles which are absolutely im- 
pervious to Europeans. 

One of these men, while on the march 
with some English soldiers, exhibited his 
strength in a very unexpected manner. 
The path was a terrible one, all up and down 
steep and slippery hills, so that the Chinese 
coolies who accompanied the party first 
threw away their rice, and lastly sat down 
and wept like children. The English ser- 
geant, a veteran, accustomed to hard march- 
ing both in China and India, broke down at 
the first hill, and declared his inability to 
move another step under the load which he 
carried. Mr. Brooke, who was in command 
of the party, asked one of the Dyaks to car- 
ry the sergeant’s burden, and promised him 
an additional piece of tobacco. 

The man was delighted with the proposal, 
and accepted it. He was already carrying 
food for three weeks, his whole store of 
clothes, one twelve-pound shot, two twelve- 
pound cartridges, a double-barreled- gun, a 
hundred rounds of ball cartridge, and his 
own heavy sword and spear. Such a load 
as this, which would be almost too great 
even for a man walking on good roads, 
seemed a mere trifle to the agile Dyak, who 
went lightly and easily up and down paths 
which the foreigners could hardly traverse 
even without having anything to carry ex- 
cept their own weight. 

So little, indeed, was he incommoded, that 
he strapped the whole of the sergeant’s kit 
on his back, and walked off as easily as if 
the whole load were but a feather weight. 
No one who has not actually traversed those 
paths can form any idea of the miseries at- 
tending the journey. The paths themselves 
are bad enough, but, in addition to the terri- 
bly severe labor of walking, the traveler has 
to endure mosquitoes, sand-flies, intense 
heat at midday, and. intense cold at night, 
thirst, wet, and every imaginable discom- 
fort. 

Yet the native seems quite easy in the 
journey, and gets over the ground in a 
manner that is absolutely exasperating to 
the Europeans that accompany him. He is 
able to push his way through prickly thick- 
ets and morasses in a way which seems al- 


most impenetrable. Indeed, he says him- 
self that it is impenetrable, and that he 
achieves these feats by means of certain 
charms which he carries about with him. 
On one occasion it happened that at the 
end of a hard five hours’ journey, a number 
of sketching materials and other necessaries 
had been forgotten, and a Dyak was sent to 
the boats to fetch them, being promised a 
pocketknife for his trouble. He started 
about two P. M., and arrived with the 
parcels just before sunset, having thus, 
in addition to his first journey with the 
travelers, and the heavy parcels which he 
had to carry, twice traversed the distance 
which had occupied them five hours in the 
transit. 

When questioned about the manner in 
which he performed the journey, he said 
that it was owing to the virtues of a charm 
which he carried, and which he produced. 
It was a small, misshapen horn, which he 
said that he had cut from the head of an an- 
telope, and that its fellow horn was brass. 
He further offered to sell it for fifteen 
dollars, averring that its powers were un- 
failing, and that even any one who borrowed 
it was able to traverse the country at the 
same rate of speed which he had exhibited. 

The ordinary dress of the men is simple 
enough, consisting merely of the chawat, 
or slight strip of cloth, which is twisted 
round the loins in such a manner that one 
end falls in front and the other behind. 
The chawat is often very gayly colored. 
Sometimes the Dyak wears a sarong, or 
short petticoat of cotton cloth, which reach- 
ex from the waist toa little above the knees. 
It is simply a strip of cloth, with the two 
ends sewn together, and is almost large 
enough to encircle two ordinary men. 
When it is put on, the wearer steps into it, 
draws it up to his waist, pulls it out in front 
as far as it will go, and then doubles back 
the fold and turns the edges inwards, in 
such a manner that it is held tight in its 
place, while the folds caused by its large di- 
ameter allowed the limbs full play. 

The women dress in a manner somewhat 
like that of the men; but, in lieu of the 
sarong, they mostly wear a rather long petti- 
coat, called a bedang. When obliged to go 
out in the sun, they also wear a jacket, with- 
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out sleeves and open in front; but as this 
jacket hides the glossy brown skin on which 
they pride themselves, they generally lay it 
aside when in the house. 

In youth they are remarkable for their 
slender and graceful forms; but, unfor- 
tunately, after a woman has passed the age 
of twenty, she begins to deteriorate, and at 
thirty is an old woman. The face is pleas- 
ing in expression, despite of the artificial 
means whereby the women do their best to 
make themselves hideous. The eyes are 
black, clear and expressive, and the lashes 


ing tresses from side to side by coquettish 
tossings of the head. Unfortunately, the 
fever which is so prevalent in many parts of 
Borneo has the effect uf bringing off all the 
hair, so that many a young girl is thus de- 
prived of her chief ornament. 

The women belonging to some of the 
tribes wear a singular bodice, composed of 
bark and bamboo, and kept together by suc- 
cessive rings of brass wire, which form a 
strong and weighty bodice, to the lower part 
of which is attached the bedang or petticoat. 
When a Dyak lover attempts to pass a ten- 


A CANOE FIGHT. 


singularly long. The nose is rather dis- 
posed to turn upwards than downwards, 
and the mouth is terribly disfigured with 
the continual chewing of betel and the 
mode in which the teeth are filed and black- 
ened. 

The chief point in a Dyak woman’s beau- 
ty is her hair, which is black, wonderfully 
thick and shining, and so long that when al- 
lowed to flow over the back it nearly touches 
the ground. Of this ornament the women 
are inordinately vain, and, when engaged in 
conversation, are fond of flinging their shin- 


der arm round his sweetheart's waist, in- 
stead of the soft flesh, he finds himself 
clasping a cuirass of solid metal. Nor is 
this all; for fashion ordains that the Dyak 
heiress shall invest her available means in the 
purchase of long gauntlets of twisted brass 
wire, reaching from the knuckles to the 
elbow ; and if, in her turn, she encircles her 
lover’s neck with responsive arm, the 
wretched man finds himself clasped by a 
horrible fetter, which draws a little bit of 
his flesh between each of its links, and 
pinches him fearfully. 
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SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A SURPRISED GREETING. —A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. — AN ANGRY BEAR. — 
AN OWL’S TOOT.— A BAND OF WARRIORS, — THE CHIEF’S COMMANDS, 
—ESCAPING WITH OUR SCALPS.—THE SULPHUR SPRING AND BATH. 
—THE RANCHERO’S FEARS. — THE NIGHT CAMP AT THE FOOT OF THE 
MOUNTAINS. — THE PROWLING LION. — HOMESICKNESS.—A STRANGE 
MEETING.—THE LONELY CANYON.-—-LOS ANGELES.—DON SANCHOS 
APPEARS. 


| a one moment we gazed on the savage without speaking, after Lew- 
ey’s exclamation. No wonder my friend thought that our visitor was 
the devil, for he did look diabolical, as the flames lighted up his dark, 
painted face and hair, the latter ornamented with eagle’s feathers, while the 
handle of his lance was decorated with human locks and long strips of red 
flannel, probably taken from the shirts of dead Mexicans or trappers, whom 
the warrior had encountered during his raid from the southern part of 
Arizona, and through lower California. 

All this we had time to note, as Jack made a bound for the unwelcome 
and unexpected visitor, but we were not prepared to see our dog, just as 
he was within a short distance of the Apache chief, receive a kick that sent 
him end over end, and finally landed the little fellow in my lap, where I 
held him fast, quivering with rage and disappointment, as ! wanted to see 
how many companions the Indian had, and if his visit was peace or war, 
before proceeding to extremities. Our rifles were some distance from us, 
and out of reach, and, had we jumped to our feet, and ran to obtain pos- 
session of them, the savage could have thrust his lance through and through 
us, and hardly stirred from his tracks. 

“How?” asked the Apache, as he held up one hand, the palm turned to- 
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ward us, which must have signified good will, for he made no effort to use 
his weapon, or move toward us. 

“ How?” we both exclaimed, and imitated his example, still retaining our 
seats, and that probably saved our lives, as the savage saw that we had no 
hostile intentions. 

“ Mexicano?” demanded the Indian, with a sharp look from his bright 
eyes, as he asked the question. 


A STARTLING APPARITION. 


“ No,” we both answered with one accord, as we supposed the chief had 
no love for people of that race. 
“ Quien ? ” our visitor demanded in Spanish, showing that he knew some- 


thing of the language. ‘ 
“ Americano,” Lewey replied, at a venture. 
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The face of the Apache lighted up at once, lost some of its sternness, 
and a slight smile passed over his rather good-looking countenance, even if 
it was fierce. 

“ Speakie you de Yankee?” asked the warrior, to our great surprise. 

“Yes. Where did you learn to talk English?” I demanded. 

The savage extended his hand, and came forward, dropping his lance as 
he did so, to show that his intentions were peaceable. 

We shook hands with the visitor, and motioned him to take a seat by the 
fire, while I released the struggling Jack, who smelled of the Apache, and 
no longer threatened the savage who had saluted him with an unceremoni- 
ous kick. But it was evident our pet remembered the rough treatment, for 
he looked at us as much as to say, “ Just let me try that dodge over again, 
and you will see if I don’t do better.” 

“ Me speakie good Yankee,” the Apache said. “Me learn of white trap- 
per away off,” and he pointed toward the mountains. 

“Is the chief hungry ?” I asked. 

“Yes, me eat.” 

We cut off some steaks of venison, and threw them on the coals, and 
then handed a pot of coffee to the Indian. He drank all that there was, 
smacked his lips, and said “ Good,” then proceeded to rake the burning 
fiesh from the fire, and to eat as though a long ride had given him a sharp 
appetite. 

We handed him a cake of pilot bread, and a pinch of salt, and then the 
chief must have thought that we were not bad friends, for he no longer 
glanced around, and peered in the darkness, stopping his mastication every 
few seconds to listen for unusual noises, or to note if strangers were lurk- 
ing near. 

In half an hour that savage disposed of large quantities of half-cooked 
meat, not minding the few ashes that adhered to the chops, and at last, 
when his appetite was satisfied, he drew back from the fire, and 
murmured, — 

“ Tobac.” 

We handed him a dozen cigarettes, and he lighted one, took a long whiff, 
swallowed the smoke, seemed to relish it, then asked, — 

“ What do here?” 

“ On the way to Los Angeles.” 

“Hum! Heap big town. Me know. There,” and he pointed in the di- 
rection of the place. 

“ And what are you doing here?” I asked. 

“ Steal cattle,” was the candid answer, and he looked a little proud, as he 
uttered the words. 

“Where are your warriors? A big chief like you should have many 
companions,” I remarked, thinking to flatter the savage. 

“ Me chief. Warriors all around here. Me call, they come. No call, 
no come.” 

I thought the Indian was lying, but pretended to believe him, as it is not 
just the thing to doubt a man’s word, when you are in his power, or he has 
influential friends to back him up in all he asserts. 

“ How far have you traveled today?” I asked. 

“Qh, heap. Me come from the mountains this morn, when the sun rise. 
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Tomorrow me go there get much cattle. Mexican no fight. They run 
when they hear the Apache’s war-cry.” 

He pointed in the direction of the Vallecito Ranche, and I pitied my 
would-be father-in-law, if they took him by surprise, and wished that I could 
give him warning of the intended raid, for I had no ill feeling against him, 
evenif he did want me to marry his only daughter, a girl not remarkable for 
beauty or cleanliness, 

We hoped that our visitor had not learned of the death of four of his peo- 
ple, and that we were concerned in their early decease, for if such was the 
case, it was probable that he might desire to avenge their great loss to the 
world and his tribe. We mentally resolved to make no boasts of our deeds 
in the killing line until we were beyond the haunts of the Apaches, for just 
then we were not ambitious to shine as heroes. 

“ We met none of your warriors on the road today,” I said. “We have 
traveled many miles, and seen no trail.” 

“You is much lucky,” was the quiet answer. “ Apache see you today, 
kill you, and take scalp.” 

“ What if they should see us tomorrow?” I asked. 

“ No hurt the white Yankees. Me give you pass. Apache know it, and 
let you go, if see you.” 

We had our doubts on the subject, but at the same time concluded not to 
express them in a defiant manner. We thought it best to be on good terms 
with the savage. 

“For dree years me live with white trapper over de mountains,” the 
chief said, as he puffed away at his cigarette. ‘“ He show me how to shoot, 
to speak de Yankee tongue, and to’be a big warrior. He and de Apache 
great friends. We love each other. S’pose you Mexican, me not stay here 
and eat at your fire. Me kill you, and take scalp.” 

“Why did you not wait until we were asleep, and then kill us?” I 
asked. 

The young savage smiled, and a cunning look passed over his face, as 
he answered, — 

“ Me trail you all de arternoon. Me see you camp, and kill de deer, and 
me crawl up, and listen. Den me hear you speak de Yankee lingo, and I 
know you no Mexicans. We friends,” and he held out his stained paw 
for another shake of our hands. 

We thought that the chief could be trusted, but were not sure of it. 
However, we sat and talked with him for an hour or more, and then got up, 
and looked to our horses, and, as they had fed enough for the night, we 
changed their location to a tree close to the camp-fire. 

“ Chief no steal our horses?” I said, as we secured the anirals by strong 
reatas so that they could not break away. 

The young fellow smiled, as much as a warrior who is on a trail dares to 
look pleased, and shook his head. 

“ Me good Indian now. No steal friends’ horse. Take Mexican’s all I 
want. See me bring in my mustang for de night.” 

He put his fingers in his mouth, and uttered a shrill whistle, and then a 
wild broncho dashed out of the chapparel, and galloped toward the savage, 
stopped when within a few feet of its owner, and waited for further com- 
mands. 
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Our horses uttered dissatisfied snorts, and manifested symptoms of unea- 
siness at the approach of the half-tamed and half-wild mustang, but we 
quieted them by words, and then the Indian hobbled his steed, tying the 
fore legs together, and turned it loose, to feed as it might during the 
night. 

We gave the chief our horse-blankets to lie on, examined the caps on the 
rifles, to see that they were all correct, and then lay down, the Indian with 
his feet to the fire, and his lance by his side. He might have been playing 
*possom, for it seemed to us that no sooner was his head on the ground 
than he fell asleep. 

“ Lewey,” I whispered, as we pulled the blankets over our shoulders, 
“is the cuss honest?” 

“ By gar, Thom, dat is somethin’ dat I can’t answer much mineself. Ve 
vill put our trust in de saints, and hope to avake in de mornin’ vid de hair 
on our booful heads. If he moves eber so little in de night, and mine eyes 
is open, den I shoot him like a coyote, you see.” 

And, even as the French lad spoke, his voice grew a little indistinct, and 
he uttered a snort, that sounded like snoring, but, as Lewey always vowed 
that he never snored in all his life, I supposed that I must believe him. 

In a few minutes I should have followed his example, except the nasal 
sounds, but kept my eyes open by a powerful effort, and watched the 
flickering fire, saw the embers grow dim, and heard the loud calls of the 
gumerous coyotes, as they summoned their clans for an inspection of our 
camp. The horses were not éasy, and seemed to fret at their confinement, 
while Jack uttered a few low growls, then curled up under the blankets, and 
went to sleep, for the poor little fellow was as tired as the rest of us, and 
needed repose. 

By and by I dropped off to sleep, and was half awakened by feeling some- 
thing snorting atmy ear. I imagined that it was Lewey trying to get more 
than his share of the blankets, so spoke sharply to him, and said, — 

“ Lie still, you Frenchman, and let me sleep,” and then sumething hit mea 
clip alongside of the head, that was far from pleasant, and I gave my compan- 
ion a kick on his body that made him utter a choice expression in his na- 
tive tongue, and roll over, and then Jack darted out from under the blan- 
kets, gave some shrill barks, and when I looked up over me stood a huge, 
hairy monster, with glowering eyes, and a monstrous paw, that was raised 
to let fall on my face. By the faint blaze I saw that my nocturnal visitor 
was a bear, and not a small one, even if he was of the common black 
variety. 

“A bear! a bear!” 1 yelled, and mein of the reach of the heavy 
paw, and grabbed my rifle. 

“A bear! Vare?” yelled Lewey, ants as he struggled to his feet, he felt 
where, for the visitor laid a paw on the seat of his trousers, and I heard 
above the uproar the sharp tearing of cloth and buckskin, and then the 
shrill voice of my friend, as he exclaimed, — 

“ By gar, dat hurts.” 

As I jumped across the fire I looked for the Indian, but he had gone : as 
suddenly as he appeared. I snatched up aburning brand, and dashed it in 
the face of the bear, which was snorting around the camp, causing our 
horses to be nearly frantic with terror. But the brand stopped pursuit 
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for a moment, and thus I was enabled to seize my rifle, and send a ball into 
his body. That only rendered the beast more furious, and, with a savage 
roar, he charged on me, but I jumped aside, and escaped the deadly em- 
brace. Then Lewey fired, and, as he did so, a dark form bounded forward, 
and thrust a lance into the beast, near the fore shoulder, and, before the 
brute could snatch at the weapon, and break it, the Indian had retreated a 
few paces, and waited to see if there was occasion for another prod, while 
Lewey and I got behind a neighboring tree, loaded our rifles, as well as the 


darkness would permit, and little Jack made music and work as he tugged 


at the rear of the savage beast, yet kept out of harm’s way by his agility. 

The fire leaped up, stirred into life by the tumult that was raging, and 
then we saw the young Apache chief once more leap forward, and thrust 
his long lance into the body of the bear, and this time his stroke touched 
the heart, for the animal uttered a faint roar, and tumbled over, bit at the 
grass and ground, and was dead. 

“ Hum,” said the chief. “Big feast tomorrow. Good meat for warrior. 
Make brave heart for Indian on the trail.” 

We piled on the wood, and lighted up the surroundings, so that we could 
see our prize. It was a black bear, not one of the ferocious, fighting, grisly 
kind, but a beast formidable enough to weigh about five hundred pounds. 
We did not care to encounter many during our journey, especially in the 
night. 

It was a long time before we could calm our horses, or get Jack to settle 
down in peace and quietness. As he labored under the impression that he 
had done most of the killing, he required us to pat and praise him a dozen 
times before he could be induced to curl up, and go to sleep, and even then 
he would dream of the battle, and growl himself awake, dart to the carcass, 
and sniff at it to see if there was any life existing. Satisfied that there was 
none, he would retire for another nap, and repeat the performance in the 
course of half an hour. 

“Yankees heap brave men,” the Indian said. “No run all the same 
Mexicans. We friends now more than ever,” and he extended his paw, 
and we again shook hands. He seemed to think that there was some spec- 
ial significance in this ceremony, which he had learned from his white trap- 
per friend. 

We piled up some wood on the fire, to keep the coyotes from gnawing 
the carcass of the bear, and once more went to sleep, and this time we were 
not disturbed, for we did not awake until after daylight, and then only by 
the loud honking of thousands of geese on the borders of the stream 

The young Indian had disappeared, but his blood-stained lance was lean- 
ing against a tree, and his hobbled horse was near our own, making ad- 
vances that were scornfully received and rejected by our animals, as they 
kicked and bit at the mustang every time it approached to exchange morn- 
ing salutations. 

We wondered where the Apache chief had gone, but did not suppose that 
he was far off, and our surmises were correct, for the Indian came into 
camp, bearing on his back eight fat geese, which he had shot with his bow 
and arrows, and with hardly an effort. 

“ Cook goose,” the Indian said, and, drawing his knife, cut off neck and 
legs, then run the blade across the breast, stripped skin and feathers from’ 
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the carcass at one grand pull, and there was the flesh and fat before us, 
clean and tempting looking. 

The chief did not seem to think that it was necessary to remove the crop 
and entrails, and smiled in a disdainful manner when we performed the of- 
fice before laying the fowl upon the coals. However, he offered no ob- 
jections, and watched the cooking with the concern of a hungry man, and, 
when the goose was done, and the coffee made, we fell to, and there were 
only bones left for Jack to pick, but he satisfied his hunger on broiled veni- 
son. Then we lighted our pipes, and, while we were smoking, heard at a 
distance, the gruff hoot of an owl. The Indian listened for a moment very 
attentively, then put his hands to his mouth and repeated the cry. Five 
minutes later a dozen painted Apache warriors burst through the chapparel, 
and dashed toward us, shaking their long, ornamented lances in an ominous 
manner. 

“ White friends no move,” was the chief’s command, as we were about to 
spring for our rifles, as we thought our time had come. “Hold dog fast,” 
the Indian continued, noticing that Jack was struggling to escape from my 
arms, and make a rush toward the visitors, to investigate them, and see if 
he could not defeat them single handed. “Keep still. Me friend yours. 
No hurt Yankees, if you no hurt them.” 

We sat still, but were a little apprehensive of trouble. We could not do 
much in the way of defeating twelve well-mounted Apaches, and escape was 
not to be thought of, as our horses were neither saddled nor bridled, and 
fastened to a tree. 7 

As the Indians charged toward us, with yells that were far from cheerful, 
the young chief held up one of his hands, and then the visitors checked 
their steeds, and remained motionless, looking at us with no friendly feel- 
ing in their wicked eyes, and probably wondering why they were not per. 
mitted to tear the scalps from our heads, as is the pleasant custom of the 
fierce devils, when on the war path. 

The chief very deliberately emptied 4 tin pot of the last drops of coffee, 
lighted a cigarette, puffed out volumes of smoke from his nostrils, then 
calmly arose, and went toward his companions. There was an interchange 
of gutterals and grunts, and we knew the conversation was concerning our 
welfare, for the young Indian pointed toward us, and then to the dead bear, 
as if inviting his warriors to a feast. They needed no second invitation, 
but sprang from their horses, whipped out their knives, and commenced 
skinning the animal, while some gathered firewood, and made a roaring 
blaze, but, even while the Apaches were thus engaged, they did not fail to 
glance at us with fierce eyes, as though longing for the time when we should 
be given up to torture and the scalping-knife. 

“I vish,” whispered Lewey, “ dat I vas on board de old ship Admittance, 
and poundin’ de chain-cable, or even lushin’ down de masts. ' Anyding but 
dis.” 

I also had the same desire, but we sat still, smoked our pipes, and 
watched the painted scamps as they moved about the camp, preparing their 
breakfast, for we saw they intended to have a feast of bear meat, before 
moving on a raid. 

Presently one of the warriors, who seemed to have nothing to do, strode 
toward our horses, appeared to admire them, and then laid a hand on the 
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reatas, as though to cast them off, and appropriate our property to his own 
use. 

We made a movement as if to start up, and prevent the fellow from steal- 
ing our animals, but the young chief noticed the act, and said, rather 
sternly, — 

“Yankees quiet keep. Me big chief, and take care of friends.” 

He spoke in his native tongue to the Apache, the one who was making 
free with our mustangs, and, while the fellow seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment, he did not relinquish his grasp of the reatas, as though the tempta- 
tion to steal was too strong to be overcome. 

Again the chief spoke, and this time a little more impatiently. The war- 
rior retained his hold of the horses, in spite of their! plunging, for they 
smelled the savage, and did not like his odor or wild looks. Then the 
Apache thief muttered some words which must have been impudent, or 
“ back answers,” as we used to say on ship-board, for the eyes of the young 
Indian flashed like those of an enraged mountain lion. He bounded to his 
feet, snatched his long lance, that leaned against a tree, poised it for a mo- 
ment, and only for a moment, and then sent it whizzing through the air ap- 
parently without aim. 

But it was aimed true, and went with the force of a tornado. The warri- 
or tried to dodge the flying lance by ducking his head, but the barbed point 
struck him on the shoulder, and down he went. 

The warriors suspended their labors on the bear for a moment, and 
looked at their wounded companion, but no one offered to resent the 
injury. 

The chief muttered some angry words, and waved his hand. It was an 
order to one of the Indians to return his lance, and the youngest of the gang 
sprang forward, tore the weapon from the shoulder of the prostrate Apache, 
regardless of his injuries, and then handed the instrument to the chief with 
every mark of respect, and the latter received the spear without even a 
word of thanks, or a cold nod of recognition. He seemed to be accustomed 
to having his commands obeyed, and no wonder, for he was the eldest son 
of the most powerful and popular chief in Southern Arizona, the celebrated 
Plomo, or lead, a savage now forgotten, but a well known character forty 
years ago. 

The wounded savage staggered to his feet, and disappeared in the chappa- 
rel, where I have no doubt his injuries were dressed by a comrade, but no 
one sought to avenge the honor of the disgraced Apache, or took any fur- 
ther notice of the incident. 

“ Now ready you get,” the young Indian chief said, as soon as he had shown 
his authority. ‘“ Me show you place to cross de river. Ride hard, and no 
say nothin’ about Apaches to Mexicans. Me spoken, you hear?” 

We nodded, and lost no time in preparing for our journey. We 
thought it was best to put some miles between us and the painted savages. 
Our horses were in good order fora long gallop, and we mentally agreed 
not to halt until we had gained the shelter of the ranchs at San Mateo, 
where we hoped to pass the night. 

As we gathered up our blankets and stores, the Indians piled on the fire 
huge lumps of bear and deer meat, and hardly allowed them to be warmed 
through before they were pulled from the ashes, and devoured, the grease 
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and blood running down each side of their ugly and dirty mouths, and from 
thence trickling to their naked, painted breasts. 

As we put the saddles on the horses, many a wild, savage look was di- 
rected to our blankets and stores, but not a word was uttered, or a hand 
raised to help or restrain us from leaving. Our rifles seemed to excite ad- 
miration, but no one ventured to lay afinger on our guns, much as they 
wanted to. The chief appeared to keep his eyes on his followers, and his 
lance was near at hand. 

In half an hour’s time we were ready to depart, and looked anxiously 
toward the chief for permission to move on. He spoke a few words toa 
warrior, and the latter went in search of the mustang that had been hobbled 
the night before. It was not far off. Without saddle or bridle the young 
Indian sprang on its back, and motioned for us to follow him. 

“Good-by, red men of de mountains and plains,” said Lewey, turning to 
the Indians, for he could not resist the temptation to say a few words, like 
a woman who is mad all over, and desires the last expression of her opinion. 
“ May ve nebber meet agin in dis vorld, or de vorld to come, but of dat ve 
has no fear. A long farewell to all of you now and forebber, amen. Now I 
lay me down to sleep,” and here the boy forgot the rest of the petition, and 
did not wait for the gruff exclamation of astonishment from the savages, 
who were not aware of the benedictions he was calling down on their heads 
in so serious a strain. 

“ How,” the Apaches said, and waved their soiled hands in token of fare- 
well. 

Jack gave a final bark of disgust at the painted devils, and then trotted 
on ahead, glad to get out of such disreputable company, and even our mus- 
tangs tossed their heads, and manifested pleasure at being free of such dirty 
society as they had been forced to consort with for the past few hours. 

We followed the young chief along the bank of the stream for a mile, or 
less, and then saw a place where his band had forded that morning. The 
water was not more than two feet deep, we judged, and we could see the 
trail that led to it for a long distance, sharply defined through the grass 
and high chapparel. 

“Here cross you,” the chief said, with a significant wave of his hand. 
“ Now part we, and nebber meet each other agin. If you see more Indians 
of my Land show ’em this, and no hurt.” 

He tore off a feather from his headdress, notched it in a peculiar manner 
with his knife, and handed it,to us. 

We thanked him for his kindness, and then I offered to bestow a hand of 
tobacco, as some sort of recompense for his protection. He took it, nodded, 
and once more pointed to the ford, as if impatient for us to go. 

We shook hands, started our horses, and crossed the creek in safety, and, 
when we reached dry ground, turned in our saddles, and saw the Apache 
still standing where we had left him, watching our movements. We waved 
our hands once more, touched our mustangs with spurs, and hurried from 
the scene as fast as possible, anj that was the last we saw of the young 
chief. 

“I vonder,” asked Lewey, “if he did not much regret, ven he seed us 
goin’ from him and his dirty gang, dat he no keep us?” 


“ To be sure on that point let us hasten our pace,” I answered, and away 
32 
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we went at a lively lope, and did not check our horses until we saw that 
Jack was suffering at the pace, and needed a breathing spell. Then we 
walked our steeds, and talked of the lucky escape we had made, and how 
thankful we should be that we had claimed America as our home instead of 
Mexico or California. Nevertheless, we still resolved to call ourselves 
Frenchmen at the next stopping-place, unless it was occupied by Indians. 
For the sake of our lives we determined to be anything and everything, — 
Yankee, gringo, greaser, Mexican, or French. It did not matter to us as 
long as we saved our persons and scalps, for we thought more of them than 
country. 

As the hour was early and cool, we got over considerable ground before 
noon. The trail was at times a little indistinct, but we pointed our 
heads toward the north, and could tell by the sun in which direction we 
were traveling. - About twelve o’clock we saw a spring bubbling up from a 
little sand-hill, and thought it a good place to stop and rest. Jack went for 
the water, took a lap, then uttered a yell, rubbed his mouth, and backed off, 
disgusted. 

“Vot is de matter vid de dog?” asked Lewey, and took his tin pot, dip- 
ped up some of the water, and put it to his lips. 

Then he uttered a strong exclamation, such as he had learned on ship- 
board, spat the water from his mouth, and said, — 

“It is hot as de infernal regions, and taste just like de place you go to 
ven you dies.” 

It was a hot sulphur spring, bubbling out of the earth, and killing all 
vegetation where its waters flowed, and mingled with the ground. In these 
days such a place would attract thousands of visitors, for the sake of bath- 
ing and drinking, and I have often wondered if that spring has ever been 
utilized in the present modern times, or if an earthquake has directed the 
source of its flow to some other quarter. 

We hunted around for cold water, and found some in the immediate vi- 
cinity. It was heavily charged with iron, but sweet and pure. There were 
no signs of Indians or bears near us, so we thought it would be safe to un- 
saddle our horses, and give them a good feed and rest. The grass was 
plentiful, and we could screen ourselves from the hot sun under some trees, 
if disposed to take a few winks of sleep after our lunch. Then, for the first 
time we realized that we had nothing to eat except bread and coffee. We 
had left the carcass of the deer with the Indians, glad enough to get away 
from them without claiming our property. T here was a prospect of going 
hungry, but just then I happened to hear some cooing in a distant tree, and 
on going to it, found tiat there were thousands of wild pigeons roosting in 
its branches, sheltering themselves from the noonday heat. Here was food 
before us, and in abundance. Besides, there were plenty of small stones 
and clubs lying near, so that we could kill all the birds we needed, and not 
waste a shot, sending some lurking Apache to our retreat, in case he should 
hear the report of a rifle. 

It seemed cruel to kill the gentle, pretty little things, so innocent of any 
contemplated wrong on our part, for they did not offer to fly even when I 
was under the tree. But we were hungry, and the stomach stifles con- 
science and generous resolutions. I picked up a club, and threw it with all 
the strength of my arm. The weapon struck a thick covy,and down tum- 
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bled eight birds. The uninjured ones just cooed a little louder than usual, 
but did not offer to fly. 


I gathered up my spoil, and, as we had all that we could eat for one meal, 
left the birds without further destruction. 

Lewey was rejoiced when he saw what I had secured. He started the 
fire, and then we plucked the pigeons, cooked them over the coals, and 
there was enough for us, including Jack, who had a whole one, beside the 
bones we tossed to him, which his looks gravely assured us were wel- 
come. 

A few whiffs from our pipes, a short nap, and we were ready to resume 
our journey, but Lewey proposed that we should have a hot sulphur bath 
before we started, thinking that it would invigorate us for a long ride in the 
afternoon. The project was a good one, and, with towels in hand, we went 
to the hot spring, but the waters were so warm that we could not bathe, so 
contented ourselves with filling tin pots, and throwing the contents over our 
edrsons, when sufficiently cool. In this way we had quite a little wash, 
and felt much better for it, although Lewey said that the sulphur bit some 
portions of his skin, where the bear had hit him the night before, and 
which riding horseback had not improved. to any great extent, to judge by 
the way the French lad danced around on one foot, and uttered startling 
exclamations in several different tongues, and seemed inclined to be indig- 
nant because I laughed at him, as I felt not his smarts. 

We started on our journey about three o’clock, our bodies and horses re- 
treshed for the ride to San Mateo, where we expected to find a ranche, and 
quarters for the night. As we left our camping ground, which is now a 
railroad station, and called Vista, we almost regretted that we could not 
pass the night in such a pleasant place. But the fear of Indians was on 
our minds, and we did not dare to tarry any longer in such a lonely 
place. 

The trail for the afternoon led us over rough hills and sandy plains, and 
toward sundown we looked on a pleasant valley, and saw an adobe house 
and out-buildings, and more than a thousand head of cattle grazing on the 
rich grass. Two rancheros, mounted on strong mustangs, were dashing 
over the plain, but as soon as they saw us, uttered a loud Mexican yell, and 
spurred their horses toward the houses, as though to seek shelter from 
suspicious visitors. 

We did not quicken our pace, but moved along slowly, so that the people 
could get over their scare, and-receive us as Christians, and not as Apache 
warriors, as they probably thought we were. 

We rode up to the corral, and then waited for some one to make an ap- 
pearance. Two dogs were in the dooryard, but they only barked at us, and 
did not venture near, for reasons best known to themselves. 

Presently we saw the door of the adobe house cautiously opened, and a 
wild-looking greaser’s head thrust out, and a long, big-bored escopeta was 
pointed in our direction. 

“ Who in the devil’s name are you?” was asked in Spanish. 

“ We are friends,” was our response, “on the way to Los Angeles. We 
crave shelter for the night, and God will reward you for your kindness, as 
we can’t, being poor.” 

“ Where do you come from?” and the door was opened a little further, 
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so that a more distinct view could be obtained of our persons, and honest- 
looking faces. 

“San Diego, and we are French boys, traveling through the country for 
pleasure.” 

“ Have you papers granting you permission for the journey?” was next 
demanded. 

“ Lots of them. Come and read them if you will,” was our response. 

“ No one in this house can read,” was the answer. 

We had expected the reply, so were not disappointed. 

“Then come and look at us. You have nothing to fear. We have ridden 
hard to escape the Apaches, whom we met this morning,” I shouted. 

“Santa Maria, do you mean that you have seen wild Indians near us?” 
and the greaser threw open his door, came toward us, gun in hand, followed 
by a son, also armed, and ready to shoot at the first provocation. 

“Yes ” was our answer, as the men drew near and looked more friendly, 
seeing that we were not formidable appearing. “A party of Apache Indi- 
ans is at San Felipe Creek. We escaped by hard riding, but, as they did 
not cross the stream, it is probable that they have gone south on a raid.” 

“ Thank the saints for that,” and both men crossed themselves. “ Dis- 

mount, senors. Our house and all that it contains are at our service.” 
' We did not require further urging. Our saddles were taken from the 
horses and stored in a shed, where we knew the night would have to be 
passed, for it was the guest chamber for strangers, and then we piquetted 
our animals where the feed was good, and by this time Jack had licked the 
greaser's dogs into respectful treatment; consequently he was happy, and 
made himself quite at home. 

When we returned to the house two women had made their appearance, 
one the wife of the old Mexican, and the other the spouse of the son. 
Neither was very clean, nor handsome, so Lewey had to content himself 
with grumbling because- they lacked beauty, and there was no chance for 
him to flirt and utter soft nonsense, as was his usual custom, when he had. 
nothing better todo. The ladies of the house were a little diffident, and 
hardly raised their eyes to our faces, for the presence of strangers was em- 
barrassing, they saw so few in that lonely location. But they commenced 
the usual deliberate preparations for supper, and soon the smell of tortillas 
arose on the air, and the mysterious olia was simmering on the fire. 

We had to relate all of our experiences with the Indians, but did not 
deem it best to confine ourselves strictly to truth in so doing. We said 
that as we were about to cross the stream, a band of Apaches had appeared 
in our rear, and uttered yells and threats, but did not pursue us, and that 
the last we saw of the savages they were headed south. We did not deem: 
it best to boast of our friendship for the young chief, for it might have 
made the Mexicans suspicious. Neither did we hint that we had killed 
three Indians in the vicinity of the lonely ranche, and thus saved the life of 
a very sweet young girl. We did not care to have the information reach 
the ears of the Apaches, as we might desire to cross over the trail at some 
distant day, and perhaps meet the savages a second time. 

“ Why did not the Indians pursue you?” asked the old Mexican, as soon. 
as we had concluded our yarn. 

“ Because we were better mounted than themselves, and had rifles,” was. 
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our answer. ‘ They feared our guns, and sure aim,” making it appear that 
we were dead shots, and terrible fellows. 

“ Your horses are two of the best in the country. One of them we know 
well. It has been ridden by the government courier Pedro. He passed by 
here but a few days ago,” the old greaser remarked, and there was a tinge 
-of suspicion in his tones. 

“ Yes,” I said, in an indifferent manner, “ we met him at Tobias’s ranche, 
and there made a good trade, — our horse and eight reals for his.” 

The son laughed, and the old man grinned. 

“ Pedro is sharp and bright,” the former said. “ Holy Virgin, but he will 
be a rich man one of these days, unless he is killed by the Apaches. Only 
think of the rogue making such a bargain. Ah, to gain money one must 
mingle with the world. How often I have said it, padre, and desired to go 
to Los Angeles in search of fortune. There silver is to be picked up by 
the handfuls, and all-the people are rich.” 

But the old man frowned upon such wild statements, and said many years 
before he had seen the wonders of the town, and pesos were as scarce as 
on the ranche, and food much dearer. None but a loco would want to live 
there, for the people were proud, and every door was not open to the stran-. 
ger. So the son was silenced, but not convinced, in this respect resembling 
the farmers’ children of our State, who tire of the homesteads, and want to 
see more of life than a little village can show. In the young man’s eyes 
Los Angeles was like the capital of the world, teeming with wealth aad 
opportunities to become suddenly rich. He had never read a page of a 
book, because he could not, and what he knew about life in other parts was 
gained from the courageous priests, who once in a while made a circuit of 
the sparsely inhabited districts, for the purpose of christening, marrying, 
hearing confessions, and celebrating mass, when there were a dozen or even 
less people brought together for the purpose of enjoying such religious con- 
solation. 

We produced our stock of tobacco after supper, and sat around the fire, 
and smoked cigarettes and pipes, until the cries of the neighboring coyotes 
warned us that it was near eight o’clock, and time to retire. The ranchero 
was not quite satisfied that the Indians would not swarm down upon him in 
the course of the night, so laid his huge escopetas where they would be 
convenient, and asked us if we would assist in case an attack was made, 
and to this we readily consented. He stated that he reiied more on his 
dogs to give warning than his own watchfulness, as they hated the sight or 
smell of an Indian, and would make noise enough to wake us up in case the 
Apaches approached. The curs did.not return the yelps of the coyotes, as 
they had become so accustomed to their barks that no notice was taken of 
the noisy pests. Nothing but the wild scream of a mountain lion, or the 
peregrinations of a hungry black bear could disturb the sleep of a greaser’s 
dog, except the peculiar perfume otf a savage Indian, and that the curs 
seemed to detect, even if the Apaches were at a great distance. They may 
have learned in some way that the Indians were partial to baked dog, and 
considered it a staple dish when at home, or in camp for any length of 
time. 

To be on the safe side we secured our horses in the corral for the night, 
and then went to sleep, tired with our long ride, and the disturbed slumbers 
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of the night before. We had as bed-fellows the usual number of fleas and 
bugs, but were now quite tough, could endure a large amount of biting and 
scratching, still remain quite comfortable, and not awaken to curse the ob- 
noxious insects, as many bad men would have done, with less tender skins 
than our own. 

The night passed without an alarm. We were up soon after daylight, 
and astonished the people of the house by washing our hands and faces, a 
proceeding that they thought savored of weak minds. The son showed us 
his paws and rather dark countenance, and stated in the most candid man- 
ner, that he had not used water on either for some weeks, and yet, he urged, 
they were not soiled. We did not dare to dispute the point with him, but 
took precious good care that he did not handle our food. The women’s 
work we had to endure, but shut our eyes, and hoped for the best, as we 
lifted tortillas to our mouths, and wondered if we should die after eating a 
peck of dirt. Ifthe proverb held good we feared that two rice young men 
would be taken off very early in their career of usefulness, for filth was 
cheap. 

After breakfast we rewarded our host and soa with half a hand of tobac- 
co, to pay for our entertainment, fed our horses with a measure of barley, 
gave them a little grazing, and then made a few enquiries regarding our 
journey, and the trail. The old Mexican had been over it, and directed us 
as well as he was able, but did not speak in the most encouraging manner 
of the mountain gorges and canyons, while crossing the Sierra Madre, yet 
he wound up with declaring that the view from the summit of the most ele- 
vated portion of our route was something wonderful, and long to be remem- 
bered. He also gave us the cheering information that we might have to 
camp at the foot of the mountains that night, it being dangerous to attempt 
the canyons in the darkness, as a mis-step would cause us to fall hundreds 
of feet, upon the water-courses and rocks below. We were advised to keep 
a good fire burning, to frighten off the mountain lions and bears, and rot to 
sleep both at the same time, unless we could rely on our dog to give us 
warning of the approach of wild beasts. 

We thanked the Mexican for his advice, saddled our horses, and then 
bid farewell to the family, with a parting warning to keep their eyes open for 
the Apaches. The son whispered that he wished he was going with us, 
and we should have liked his company, provided he had washed his hands 
previous to starting on the journey, and continued the practice as long as 
he was in our society, and handled our food. 

We touched our hats to the ladies, said “* Adios, senors,” to the men, and 
were off, loping along at a moderate pace, to our own joy, and that of 
Jack, who was glad to be clear of the companionship of dogs covered with 
fleas, and who spent most of their time biting and scratching at the hungry 
insects. 

The day was pleasant, with a warm sun overhead, and we had no fear of 
Indians in that part of the country, so rode on a3 unconcerned as men could 
who were not too well acquainted with the trail. Lewey was unusually 
cheerful, and confided to me how anxious he was to see Engracia, and that 
he would have been a fool to marry Florencia,and buried himself ina 
wilderness for the sake of any woman, no matter how handsome she might 
be, and when ! said that he was as fickle as a spring morning, the boy only 
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laughed, and intimated that he could not help it. He was born so, and 
could never change. 

We passed through what is now called Aluchiola and Santa Ana, stopped 
for a brief space at a spring, where we had some more wild pigeons for 
lunch, obtained by the primitive method of knocking them from the branch- 
es of trees by the aid of clubs, and, for fear we should not fare well at sup- 
per time, killed two dozen of the birds, and packed them in a bag, where 
we carried some of our useful articles. Then, rested and refreshed, we 
pushed ou for the mountains, and the long canyon that was to lead us to 
Los Angeles Valley, and the town of that name. 

The sun was already near the ocean when we drew up, and concluded to 
camp for the night, for before us were rough and threatening canyons and 
dense gorges. We needed bright sunlight to lead us on our way over the 
Madre Mountains, the dangers of which we did notunderrate. We founda 
stream of pure water, but it was not more than two feet deep, and easily 
forded. The source was from the snow-capped hills, extending as far as the 
eye could see, north and south, rough and shaggy. 

We unsaddled our horses near the stream, where the grass was nutri- 
tious, and firewood abundant, washed down from the mountains during the 
floods of the rainy season, or when the snow was melted by the hot sun of 
the summer months. We found a huge pine-tree, under the branches of 
which we resolved to build our fire and sleep. To the trunk we could se- 
cure our horses for the night, having them within the protecting light of the 
flames, and so keep mountain lions and bears at a distance. We had been 
given to understand that it was not the common black bear that would be 
likely to molest us on the mountains, but the savage old grisly or a cinna- 
mon oso, the latter full as dangerous as the bigger animal, and a more ac- 
tive beast when wounded, for he never knows when he is whipped. 

As there was still considerable daylight remaining, 1 took my fish-line, 
and tried my luck in the stream, while Lewey started a fire, and boiled the 
coffee. At first I did not get a bite, but near a dam, that might have been 
erected by beavers, I had a beautifu! rise, and landed a pound trout, and out 
of one prolific hole I caught six handsome fish, enough for supper and 
breakfast, in connection with the pigeons, no mean help, when two hungry 
men sit down to a feast, and a dog is watching every mouthful they eat, and 
looks a little abused if they do not throw him a substantial chunk of flesh 
or fish every minute or two, and reminds them that they are neglecting cer- 
tain duties by laying a paw on their arms every time he thinks he is not 
properly served with some choice bits. 

But there was enough for all of us, and even Jack turned away in disdain 
from a pigeon’s wing, or the tail of a trout, after he had eaten to repletion, 
and looked in our faces, as much as to say, “ Do you think I am a glutton 
to endure all that you desire me to eat ?” 

We sat around the fire until the flames cast strange and fantastic shapes 
on the ground, and on the huge, rugged rocks, and, when we had smoked 
our pipes, darkness warned us that it was time to look after our horses, and 
get them near the blaze, and out of the way of the sudden spring of wild an- 
imals. Already the mustangs were impatient for our companionship, as 
they uttered soft whinnys, as if pleading for our presence, and the sound of 
our voices. It was indeed a lonely scene, and we could not help glancing 
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over our shoulders as we sat on the ground, always expecting to see some- 
thing uncanny coming out from the darkness. 

We looked to our rifles and pistols, tried the edges of our long knives, 
and, guns in hands, went to our horses, and brought them under the pine- 
tree’s sheltering branches. We had just got them secured for the night 
when a shrill scream came from a canyon up the mountain, and we knew 
that a fierce lion was our neighbor, and likely to trouble us for some hours, 
unless we could dispose of him in a satisfactory manner. Our horses trem- 
bled, and even Jack did not deem it advisable to leave the vicinity of the 
fire, and seek an er counter with the beast. 

We piled more wood on the flames, and watched for the mountain lion to 
show himself, but he did not seem disposed to venture near us for some 
time. We could hear him jump from rock to rock, and growl, and every 
few minutes utter a yell that made us quake wi.h fear, but we did not go in 
pursuit, anc so sat there foran hour or more, until at last the beast grew 
bolder, and came sneaking near the horses. Then we got a fair glimpse of 
his wicked eyes, and determined to test the effect of rifle-balls, and see if 
we could not kill or disable him, as the hungry savage was liable to make a 
spring at any moment, either on us or the mustangs. 

“ Aim at de eyes,” whispered Lewey, and, as he spoke, we drew up our 
rifles, and fired. 

The shots must have taken effect, for there were shrill screams of pain 
and rage, and then a huge, tawny-colored body, dimly seen by the flickering 
flames, bounded toward us, and landed directly in the rear of the horses, 
the worst place the lion could have chosen, for the now thoroughly mad- 
dened animals liunched out their heels in spiteful fury, struck the wild 
beast square on the ribs and shoulder, sent it rol ing over the ground, and 
in our direction. Before the brute could recover from its surprise we 
emptied the contents of our pistols in its body, but even thea it tried to re- 
gain its feet, and renew the fight for life. Our dog now thought it time to 
show his spirit. and with a growl dashed at the hind-quarters of the animal, 
and nipped it near its tail, but th: beast turned and struck at Jack so fierce 
a blow with its fore paw, that our pet’s life would have ended then and 
there had the claws touched him. Luckily, the dog was so nimble he 
avoided the stro ke, and, before the lion could make another demonstration, 


‘we seized two large stones, and dashed them on the head of the tough beast. 


This last assault seemed to finish it, but to make sure work we continued 
to pound the prostrate savage until no signs of life remained, and then 
Jack ventured near the body, and sniffed at it with perfect freedom. 

“Dat vos vell done,” Lewey remarked, as soon as we could take a 
breathing spell. “ De brute vas vusser den de Injuns or de bear. Now ve 
vill get ready for de next von” 

We loaded our rifles and pistols, dragged the dead beast some distance 
from our horses, so that they could not see it, or smell the blood, then pet- 
ted the mustangs until they quieted down and no longer showed signs of 
fear. It was wonderful to note the actions of our steeds, how they craved 
our company and kind words, and seemed to have confidence in our pres- 
ence and power to keep them from all harm. 

Both of us did not dare to sleep at the same time after this dramatic 
episode, so we collected some fresh fuel, and then Lewey lay down and 
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took a nap, while I kept the fire going, and watched at the same time. It 
was terribly lonely that dark night, lying as we were under the shadow of 
the mountains, with not a human being within twenty miles of us, as far as 
we knew. The air was filled with strange sounds, and the wind sighed 
mournfully through the canyons and gorges of the dark, rugged hills. The 
coyotes uttered sharp barks in the valleys, and called to each other for in- 
formation as to the strange lights they saw, but did not venture near us, 
and we should not have cared much for them if they had, as we were accus- 
tomed to their ways, and knew their cowardly nature too well to fear their 
presence. 

While I watched, and kept the fire going, I heard the gruff growls of a 
bear coming through one of the canyons, but he seemed so surprised at the 
flames, that he uttered his dispieasure in angry sniffs, and then waddled off 
in another direction, not venturing near us, for which I was very thankful, 
as I had encountered all the adventures I desired for one night, and could 
not repress a sigh 2s I thought of my loneliness, and how uncertain was 
the future. Perhaps there were tears in my eyes for a moment, for I know 
that the stars seemed to suddenly become dim, and some of the constella- 
tions disappeared from sight. My head drooped to my breast, and a sob 
startled me so much that I brushed the moisture from my eyes. I knew 
that repining would not restore me to my old ship, now near home, so 
hummed a sea-song, to keep up my spirits, and the unusual noise awoke 
Lewey. 

“ How goes it?” he asked, as he sat up, and looked around. 

“Smoothly,” I answered, but the lad must have noticed a change in my 
voice, for he sprang to his feet, and came toward me. 

“ Thom, mon cher ami, you has been tear sheddin’,” hesaid. “Youdeny 
it not. Unhappy is you.’’ 

“It is a trifle,” I answered. “A little lonesome, nothing more, old 
boy.” 

“You lies down, and much sleep take,” the generous-hearted fellow said. 
“* De vatch vill I keep till daylight. You is tired, and the night has been a 
hard von for you. But, oh, vot booful times ve is habin’. Did you ebber 
seed anyding like dem? So much better den bein’ on von old ship, dat 
smell of tar and vater bilge.” 

“ Do you think so, Lewey?” 

“Do I dink so? Vy, look here, ve is our own masters. Ve sees de 
country. Ve meets de nice adventures all de time. Von girl falls in love 
vid you today, tomorrow anuder von shins up to me, and so ve goes on, and 
has de fun all to ourselves. Ah, ve is habin’ much good times, and you 
don’t know it. Vy, I vould n't exchange dis life for anycing dat you can 
dink of. Now you lie down and sleep, as I has had de booful nap, and 
no more sighin’, ’cos ve skall come out on top alvays.” 

He words inspired and made me forget the realities of my position. The 
tears were brushed frum my eyes, and the stars ard constellations looked 
bright and hopeful as I laid my head on a saddle, drew a couple of blankets 
over my shoulders, and the last thing I heard, aside from the hooting owls 
and the yelps of the coyotes, was the stirring hymn of the Marseillaise, as 
Lewey hummed it in his native tongue, between puffs of tobacco smoke. 

1 siept late. When I awoke the horses were already piquetted, a pot of 
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coffee was steaming on the coals, and six beautiful trout were all ready for 
baking in the hot ashes. My friend had been hard at work since daylight 
in preparing breakfast, and getting ready for an early start. He pointed 
with pride to the fish, and said that he was a natural-born fisherman, but 
a child could have taken trout from that stream, there were so many of 
them in the deep hole I had fished the night befere. 

“Ts you a'l right dis nice mornin’?” my friend asked, as I got up, and 
packed the blankets, preparatory to a good wash in the clear stream. “No 
more nostalgie, de bad homesickness.” 

“ All right now,” was my answer, in a cheery tone. 

“Dat is bon. Today ve vill hab a booful time ridin’ ober de mountain, 
and seein’ de valley and de country, oh, for so many miles. Ve skall be 
above de clouds at some places, and can vash our faces in de dew if ve 
vants to, and de ladies say dat is nic> for de complexion.” 

And so the lad chatted on, with the idea that I was dispirited, but the 
daylight had brought renewed hope to my heart, and I was no longer un- 
happy. The air was so exhilarating that it acted on the nerves like a stimu- 
lant or a glass of wine, and when the sun showed its warm and cheerful 
face, fresh from the base of the mountains, I would not have exchanged 
places with the whole crew of the old ship, captain and all. 

As we picked the bones of the trout and pigeons Lewey related to me 
the incidents of his lonely watch, but there was nothing of a startling na- 
ture to tell. Our friend, the bear, had come near him once, and then gone 
away as soon as fresh fuel was piled on the flames, and once or twice ven- 
turesome coyotes had stolen near the mountain lion, and licked the blood 
that flowed from the dead brute’s wounds. 

We had just finished our breakfast, and were lighting our pipes, when 
we were startled to see a cavalcade of horsemen issue from the canyon on 
our right, and head in our direction. There were ten of them, well mount- 
ed, and ail armed with carbines and sabres. They looked like military peo- 
ple, but if they had umforms on they were concealed by bright-colored se- 
rapes, and we could only judge of the strangers by their sombreros, and gilt 
bands, which looked like those we had seen worn by the Mexican army in 
California. 

The horsemen did not notice us for the first few minutes after leaving 
the canyon, and were only awakened to our presence by the sudden barking 
of Jack. Then the visitors looked up, saw that two young men were sit- 
ting near a fire, smoking, and very much surprised to see strangers in that 
part of the country, and we nearly choked with laughter when the cavalcade 
turned, as if on a pivot, and dashed back toward the mountain gorge. 

The strangers, all Mexicans, as we could see by their faces, supposed 
that we were Indians on a raid, and that there was no hope for those who 
fell into their hands, so a rapid flight was made for shelter, where a good 
defence could be undertaken if necessary. 

When near the entrance of the canyon the Mexicans turned, and checked 
their horses, seeing that the wild Apaches were not in hot pursuit, as they 
supposed. This gave us a chance to act, and Lewey sprang to his feet, 
waved a blanket, and yelled at the top of his voice, — 

“ Amigos, amigos, senors.” 

Still the Mexicans did not put great faith in the protestation, but unslung 
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their carbines, and pointed them in our direction. Even this act of daring 
did not frighten us as much as it might, for we knew a greaser could not 
hit a mountain with one of the guns he carried, as they were made for show 
and not use by the manufacturers. But we did fear a stray ball would 
reach one of our horses, so peacefully grazing, and that was something to 
guard against, consequently, when the Mexicans assumed a beligerent atti- 
tude, and looked fight, both of us, without our rifles, showed ourselves, and 
renewed the shout of, — 

“ Amigos, senors, amigos.” 

Then one horseman, who seemed to be a guide, advanced a few paces, 
and said, — 

“If you are friends come toward us without weapons. If you attempt 
any trick we will shoot you down like dogs.” 

We thought this a pretty lively threat, considering the whole party were 
quaking with terror, for fear of their lives, and that, if we had been so dis- 
posed, by the aid of our rifles we could have driven all hands through the 
gorge, pell-mell, and the devil take the hindmost, for they would have 
sniffed Apaches in the air, and that was enough to startle a whole company 
of soldiers, make them break ranks, and take shelter under cover of the 
nearest rocks. 

“We are unarmed,” we responded. “Have no fear. There are only 
two of us and a dog, and the latter will not bite.” 

“ A Mexican fears nothing,” the spokesman said, a little proudly. “He 
dislikes an ambushed foe, but can contend with one if there is need to risk 
so much. Who are you, and what do you here in this lonely place ?” 

“ We are young men journeying to Los Angeles, and enjoying the coun- 
try through which we pass. There are no Indians near, we think, so you 
need take no precautions. Come and cook your breakfast by our fire, as 
we shall soon start over the trail.” 

The guide returned, and reported to the leader of the troop, and at last 
all seemed disposed to believe our assertion that we were rot warlike. But 
they approached very cautiously, still holding their carbines in their hands, 
and ready to use them if we raised a finger to some hidden foe. When, 
however, the party were within a few fathoms of us we recognized several 
persons we had known while members of the crew of the Admittance, and 
among them General Michaeltoreno, at one time governor of the State, and 
the person in whose honor an elegant féte had been given at Monterey, at 
which Lewey and I officiated in a grand act of legerdemain, and then let off 
a most wonderful fiery serpent, that astonished all who beheld it, and dis- 
gusted some. 

“ What are you young men doing here ?” asked the general a little stern- 
ly. “ The country is at war with the United States, and we are suspicious 
of all people who cannot give an account of themselves.” 

“ Look at that dead mountain lion, senor,” Lewey said. “ We killed him 
last night while prowling around our camp. That is one good mark in our 
favor.” 

All the party seemed to think so, for they dismounted, and examined the 
beast, their horses refusing to approach it. 

“ Well, what else have you done?” demanded the general, after he had 
satisfied his curiosity about the lion. 
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“We have met a party of Apaches on the trail, and killed several of them 
near Tobias’s ranche,” my French friend replied, quite proudly. 

“ What!” cried every one. ‘“ You have encountered the wild Indians, 
and slain some of them? You speak the truth, we hope.” 

“ A Frenchman never lies, senors,’’ was the dignified answer, and a look 
such as a great general put on at one time when asked to surrender at the 
battle of Waterloo. 

But the statement seemed so remarkable that we could see glances of 
dishelief on the faces of the Mexicans. That two young men, mere boys, 
should kill Apache warriors, and then escape their vengeance, was to be 
taken cum grano salis, the effect of lively imagination and not reality. 

“ Why do you seek to deceive us by such a story?” the general asked. 
“The Apaches are cunning Indians,and do not allow muchachos to kill 
and destroy without resistance.” 

“The savag’s are no match for bold men with rifles in their hands. 
We met a party, and destroyed it, and you will learn the truth when you 
make enquiries at the ranche. We are not braggarts, but honest lads,” my 
friend said, in such a confident tone that the Mexicans began to think 
there was some foundation for his story. 

“ Why are you traveling through the State in these troublesome times ?” 
demanded the general. “ You may be American spies for all that we know 
to the contrary.” 

“We are on our way to the Ranche Refugio to be married,” Lewey an- 
swered, quite promptly, and then every Mexican just opened his mouth to 
its widest extent, and laughed so heartily that we were indignant at their 
levity over so serious a matter. 

“Have you papers granting you permission to travel?” the general 
demanded. 

“Yes, senor. We have one from General Castro,” and here the late 
governor’s face darkened, for he did not like his successor, “and also a pa- 
per from the alcalda of San Diego, recommending us to the good wishes of 
the people of Los Angeles. Inaddition we have letters from Captain Fitch 
to his friends, the Senors Temple and Stearns, of the Pueblo, so you see 
we are not sospechosos,” and as Lewey spoke he produced all the docu- 
ments from the bag which held them. 

The general glanced over the letters and recommendations of the alcalda, 
and uttered a snort of contempt when Castro’s pass was examined. He 
handed all back to us, and then asked, — 

“ Why did you leave your ship?” 

“ We were attacked by the smallpox, and compelled to remain at San 
Diego for fear of contagion to the rest of the people on board the vessel,” 
Lewey remarked. 

“But the disease did not leave any marks on your face,” the general 
said. 

“ No, senor, the saints be praised, our beauty was spared,” and Lewey 
uttered the words as though he believed what he stated, and once more the 
Mexicans roared with laughter at the impudence of the boy, he was so calm 
and cool. 

During all this time I had permitted my friend to carry on the conversa- 
tion as he spoke better Spanish than I could, and showed what he claimed 
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to be, —a Frenchman, — while | was fear ul the Mexicans would recognize 
me as an American unless | held my tongue. 

“General,” Lewey said, as soon as the laughter had subsided, “ we have 
met you many times in Monterey, and yet you do not appear to recognize 
us. When you first took the office of governor we had the honor of giving 


a performance in your presence, and the same night let loose a fiery ser- 


pent that was much admired.” 

The ex-governor ani his friends took a square look at us, and then 
seemed to recognize our faces, for all grinned, as the general remarked, — 

“Santa Maria, now I know you. What a fright you did give the people 
of the town that night. 1 hope your captain punished you as you deserved, 
for the jc ke you played us. Why, you bad boys, even | had to dodge my 
head to escape being singed.” 

“And I tumbled over a chair and nearly broke my neck,” one of the 
Officers said. 

But the information we had imparted did not cause any ill feeling, and in 
a few minutes all the group were seated around the fire, and cooking break- 
fast. the materials for which were unloaded from a pack-horse. We were 
invited to partake, but declined, as we had eaten all we needed before the 
party arrived. 

We gave the general all the information we were ible about the route, 
and the Indians, and, while some of the peo le were anxious to retrace 
their steps to the Pueblo, others were in favor of pushing on as fast as 
possible for San Diego, from which place they were to travel overland to 
the Mexican ports of the Gulf ot California, if such a t ing was practicable. 
They had heard that the journey over the desert plains was one of great 
difficul:y and danger, with but few residents, and those mostly degraded In- 
dians of the sand hills and seashore, with scanty stores of water, inclined 
to be brackish. But, as bu.iness was pressing, the attenpt must be made, 


.no Mexican vessel daring to sail for Mazatlan. for fear of capture by shinos 


of the United-States Navy, which were swarming on the coast, and in the 


- Pacitic, ready to overhaul any craft that appeare | in sight. 


Then the officers gave us directions how to pass through the canyons of 
the mountains, and, with mutual congratulations, we saddled our horses, 
and bade each other farewell. Whether the party ever succeeded in reach- 
ing the Gulf of California I never knew. It is a jovrney I should not care 
to make even at this late day, for the danger of starvation and thirst 
is too great to be undertaken without cachés of water and provisions at 
stated intervals. 

As we entered the dark and cold canyon of the mountains we waved our 
hands, lifted our hats, ani were lost to view of each other. The sun did 
not penetrate the deep gorze, an! oa either side ot us arose the bare and 
ragged rocks, with living rills trickling from the seams, and in some 
places Leneath us were running streams, which we hal no doubt contained 
trout, or other fish, for they were deep and cool enongh for a preserve. 
For a mile or more we did not see an animal, s> we expectzd to escape all 
conflict with wild beasts, as we could not imagine what a lion or bear would 
find to eat in such a vast and sublime solitude, where a loud word reverber- 
ated from arch to arch, from crag to crag, and gorge to gorge, like distant 
thunder, and then rolled back and forth until tle cries were repeated over 
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-our heads, just as we had recently uttered them, sharp and distinct. High 


over us, three thousand feet at least, sailed back and forth several huge ea- 
gles, looking for a breakfast on the surface of the snow or the hard rocks, 


‘ready to pounce on a rabbit or a dead coyote, and uttering screams of rage 


as a switt-winged hawk darted near them, and then sailed away with a 
croak of delight at the anger of the kings and queens of the air and moun- 
tains. A few green lizards clung to the walls of rock, or on the trunks of 
stunted pines, but they did not move as we passed, waiting for the sun to 
penetrate the canyon, and warm them into life and activity. 

Some places we found were so steep, and the trail so narrow, we had to 


‘dismount and lead our horses, fearful they would slip, and fall into the 


gorges below. The mustangs clung to-the walls, but showed no signs of 
fear as long as we walked near their heads, and had a hand on their bridles. 
It was the most wonderful pass that I ever saw, and even then I calculated 
how a few men could hold it against an army of brave soldiers, for a num- 
ber of stones hurled down the sides of the mountain would have created a 
panic and rapid retreat. 

Once we heard a movement on the right of the canyon, and a rock rolled 
into the stream below. We stopped to see what had caused the bowlder to 
become dislodged, and saw an immense bear perched on a craig, and look- 
ing at us with wistful eyes, and probably mentally calculating how many 
square meals we could furnish. When he saw thet our attention was at- 
tracted he picked up another stone and sent it after the first one, and opened 
his capacious mouth, and actually grinned at the fun he was having, for the 


- brute looked down the wall of rock, saw the missile strike the water, throw- 


ing the spray high in the air, and then glanced at us, as if to ask approval 
of the sport. We shouted back our applause, and the brute put his shaggy 
head one side, and listened until the reverberations died away, then growled 
out his thanks for our attention, and tried another stone. We were tempted 
to use our rifles on the beast, but the exhibition he had afforded us was too 
good to be interrupted by a useless infliction of pain, and so we let him 
alone. When we turned an angle of the canyon the bear was still on the 
spur of the wall, and gazing after us as though regretful at losing such 
charming spectators. For all of his friend:y expressions we were rather 
glad that he was on the opposite side of the trail, and could not dispute our 
course over the mountain. 

It was after twelve o’clock when we emerged from the canyon, stood on 
the summit of the mountain, and looked at the landscape beneath us. Far 
off on our left were the bright blue waters of the Pacific Ocean, ruffled by 
the strong morning breeze, with miniature white caps all along the shore, 
and some thirty miles distant we could see the rough island of Cataline, 
and also the miserable port of San Pedro, where we had carried many a 
hide on our heads in days past, toiling up the steep hil with heavy boxes 
and lumber, and cursing the men who compelled us to do such hard work 
for six dollars a month. I would n’t do it now for two hundred. Almost 
at our feet were fine level lands, green with the spring rains, and one loca- 
tion particularly pleased me, for | had never seen a more beautiful spot. 
As near as I can understand it, the place that I thought so charming is 
now the prosperous little town of Pasadena, celebrated for its fruits and 
flowers, and intelligent inhabitants. But in the days I speak of not a house 
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was to be seen on the level, although thousands of head of cattle were 
roaming over the plains, fattening on the rich pasturage, for the dry season 
had not commenced, and everything was fresh and verdant, not withered 
and seared by the hotsun. Then there was the San Gabriel Valley, which 
I could have purchased for a song in 1846, now representing millions of 
money. Some few miles from Los Angeles wa3 the old mission, and its 
adobe walls, many years old, and at one time representing eighty thousand 
head of cattle. Then the priests were a power in the land, and commanded 
the services of thousands of peons, for their food and a shirtayear. But 
the Mexican government confiscated the property, and the Indians were 
dispersed, and the bullocks sold by some rapacious administrador, who fat- 
tened on the misfortunes of the holy fathers. The latter damned the of- 
ficials, but the seizures went on just the same, for the Mexican authorities 
said that if they eould get the money they would risk all chances in the 
next world. We shall probably never know who got the best of the matter 
unless we can summon spirits to testify on one side or the other, or wait 
for death. 

The scene was so charming that Lewey proposed we remain where we 
were and cook our dinner, but we had nothing except coffee and hard tack 
to eat. There was plenty of sweet grass for the horses, and water near at 
hand, with a trout stream close by, so we gladly unsadaled our steeds, piq- 
uetted them in the bright sunshine, and, while Lewey started a fire, and 
put on the water for coffee, I took the fish-line, and went in search of trout 
in a brook that was rolling-and foaming in its course toward the San 
Gabriel Valley. 

I had nothing for bait but a little piece of pigeon wing, and this was 
enough, as good as the most gaudy fly, for the simple fish jumped at it with 
charming frankness, and were pulled from their native element in such haste 
that in half an hour’s time I had secured eight trout, and they would aver, 
age at least a pound each, enough for two hungry young men, and a dog 
that could eat more than both of us. 

We put the fish on the coals, roasted them to perfection, and then sat and 
ate our dinners, and admired the landscape and view of the ocean. For 
dessert we had an abundance of ripe biackberries, the bushes being loaded 
down with them, large and delicious fruit, and we did not stir out of our 
tracks to obtain all that we wanted. Even Jack seemed to like them, yet 
would not take the trouble to forage for himself, on account of the briars 
on the bushes, but waited until we had gathered a handful, and then barked 
for them until his demands were complied with. 

After the feast of berries, we lighted our pipes, and smoked, again ad- 
mired the country, and then the enthusiastic Lewey, who was a lover of na- 
ture, could not restrain his happiness, as he thought of the dangers we had 
passed through, and that now all was plain sailing before us. 

*“ Vell,” he asked, “ vot does you dink of dis No more sick for de home 
same last night? Look all around you. Did you eber see anyding like it 
afore? Ah, how happy ve should be dat ve is here and not on board a 
mean old ship. I could smile and jump in de air I feels so good. Ina few 
days ve skall see Anita and Engracia, and how glad dey be to meet us, 
Den all de trouble ve forgets, and ve lives and dies in a pot of grease, as de 
story books all say.” 
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I suppose that it was the air which inspired us, for we did feel happy and 
contented, although we had not the least idea where we were going to stop 
when we reached the Pueblo. But we expected something would turn up, 
and did not despond. 

Toward two o’clock we saddled our horses, and resumed our journey, 
loping through the valley, past herds of cattle, and once in a while saw a 
vaquero, who was looking after the animals, seeing that they did not wan- 
der off too far from the usual runs. Those we met did not pay us any par: 
ticular attention, but when we drew near the mission of San Gabriel we 
noticed that some stro2zg glances were cast toward us, and we thought the 
people were struck by our distinguished appearance, and were disposed to 
give us a hospitable welcome after our long and dangerous journey over the 
mountains. 

As we neared Los Angeles two horsemen, evidently hon, rode 
alongside of us, and looked our mustangs all over, as if admiring them, as 
well they might, for they were unexcelled for speed and beauty. 

“ Where do you come from, strangers?” they asked. 

“San Diego, senors,” was our reply. 

“ Did you meet many people on the road?” they demanded. 

“ Yes; this morning we encountered General Michaeltoreno and his suite, 
on the other side of the mountaiis.” 

* Who else, senors?” the caballeros demanded. 

“ Several bands of Apaches, who were r.iding the country, wit stealing 
cattle.” 

“ Santa Maria, and you escaped from them?” and here the gentlemen 
crossed themselves. 

“ Yes, senors, but we had to fight them, or be kiiled,” for we thought it 
would not be a sin to boast a .ittle, now that we were beyond the 1each of 
the savages. 

“Did you mect the government courier Pedro on the way?” was the 
next question. 

“Yes, senors. We saw him it Tobias’s ranche, and he was well, and 
hoped to get through the raiding parties, but who can tell his fate?” 

“ We see that one of you is mounted on his favorite horse. How did you 
happen to possess it?” 

“ By a trade and purchase, serors,” we answered. 

The gentlemen exchanged glances, but said no more, and just then we 
thought that we would ask a few questions in return. 

“Can you tell us, senors, where we can find the Senor Abel Stearns’s 
residence? We have a letter for him from a gentleman of San Diego,” we 
said. 

“Certainly,” was the gracious reply, and we galloped along the main 
street, hundreds of people looking at us as we moved along, as the cavalcade 
seemed unusual. 


At last we halted in front of a pretentious house, and saw a gentleman on 
the veranda, smoking cigarettes, and several ladies near. We knew him at 
once, and also two of the young senoras, for they had been on bozrd of the 
Admittance several times while we were lying at San Pedro, at different 
periods. 

We thanked the caballeros,and they galloped off, after touching their 
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broad sombreros to the ladies, and making their horses perform wonderful 
capering for the benefit of the fair sex. 

I dismounted and approached the gentleman. He looked at me with 
some degree of wonderment, for he did not recollect. my face, and neither 
did the young ladies. 

“T have a letter for you, sir,” I said, as I removed my hat, and bowed to 
the young ladies. 

I spoke in English, and that seemed to astonish my hearers, for I was 
dressed in Mexican costume, and burned black enough for a greaser, or 
half-breed. 

“ Why, man alive, you are an American,” said Mr. Stearns, still staring 
at me. ‘“ Where did you come from?” 

“ Overland from San Diego, sir. We have just arrived, and want you to 
direct us to a place where we can remain for a few days’ rest. We have 
had a rough journey, and feel tired, for we have fought Apaches, mountain 
lions, and bears, and think we deserve a few days of leisure.” 

“ The devil, I should think so,” was the frank exclamation, and then he 
turned to the ladies, and explained in Spanish what I had related. The 
story seemed to excite general interest, for the women all uttered the 
words, — 

“ Pobrecita muchachos,” and crossed themselves at the name of the 
Apaches. 

Mr. Stearns read the letter from Captain Fitch, and then looked at us, 
more puzzled than ever, as he said, — 

“So you two young men were on board the Admittance, were you? I 
recollect you now. But what fools you are to stop in this country just as a 
war is raging, and every American is hated, except the old residents. And 
you think of getting married, my friend writes me. Well, well, this is a 
little too rich, upon my word,” and the gentleman laughed until the tears 
came into his eyes, and then very correctly translated my story, and the 
contents of the letter. 

But the ladies did not laugh. They thought it was a little too romantic 
for anything, as they expressed it in a terse way, and warm words of ap- 
proval of our course were uttered. A woman always sympathizes with par- 
ties about to wed, and the poorer the match the more congratulations they 
bestow. So as soon as the young women heard that we were in love, and 
wanted wives, their hearts were in a flu'ter. 

“ Let them remain with us,” they cried with one accord. ‘ We will teach 
them Spanish so that they can converse with their future mates. It must 
be awful not to understand what a lover says.” 

I did not utter a word of the tongue they were conversing in, not wishing 
to break the spell of a good impression. 

“Well, have it your way,” the gentleman said. “They are not our kind 
of company, but we will take care of them in some manner, and give them 
enough to eat.” 

Then he called a peon to take our horses, and, as we removed our pack- 
ages to the rear of the house, I looked down the street, and saw the dark 
face of Don Antonio Sanchos, our worst enemy in all California, and the 
last person we desired to see at that time, as we supposed he was in Mon- 
terey, and could no longer trouble us. 
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4A STRONG-MINDED GIRL AMONG US. 


BY ISABEL VERNON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HAVE been, and I am still, very proud 

and fond of my twin sisters, Amy and 
Amelia. Beautiful and amiable girls they 
are, without any of those strong points of 
character that are so apt to make people — 
especially women — disagreeable. With no 
dark lines of a brusque individuality, neither 
given to sudden explosions of a bluff inde- 
pendence of thought or speech which 
would render them conspicuous in society. 
But their character was like Queen Eliza- 
beth’s portrait, painted by her order, entire- 
ly without shading, for which I was truly 
thankful. 

They were lovely in face, graceful in form, 
sweet-tempered,: well bred, passably well 
educated, could play a little, sing a little, 
and what they lacked in real merit, they 
concealed by little airs and graces, and 
small affectations which were quite as well 
received by the indiscriminate public, and J 
* think better appreciated than the genuine 
article. ‘They could embroider beautifully 
on satin and velvet, speak French with 
quite an accent, and paint rose-buds, pinks 
and pansies in oil or water colors, on bits of 
pasteboard, so naturally that J could almost 
guess what they were without reading the 
name which they always had the forethought 
to place across the back. At all events the 
reds and pinks and purples were gay and 
bright, and looked really very pretty scat- 
tered about the rooms. 

So what more could we want in our girls? 

Certainly nothing, as I frequently said to 
mamma, as we sat and listened to the dis- 
cordant groaning and shrieks and howls of 
the pianoforte which rolled from the next 
room, and disturbed the peace for a quarter 
of a mile around, as one or the other and 
sometimes both together, practised a fan- 
tasia or overture for the musicale; and 
mamma would smooth out the stiff folds of 
her gown with her plump white hand, and 


nod a smiling assent which usually ended 
with a sigh. 

“I have really nothing to desire in my 
youngest daughters,” she would say with an 
emphasis on the adjective, while I mentally 
finished the sentence as she paused, “ If my 
eldest daughter were only as great a suc- 
cess!” 

I am one of those unfortunate creatures 
so profusely scattered over the world, with 
an unbounded desire to win admiration, ap- 
plause, affection, love, and without one single 
grace or talent to secure them. I had been 
unfortunate from my very birth. Prior to 
that event dear mamma, like the good spouse 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, had been reading 
romances, consequently when I was ushered 
into this self-righteous world, I was imme- 
diately, without waiting for priest or church- 
rites, named Clothilde Victoria, which was 
my first misfortune, for I was but a feeble 
infant, pale and puny, to whom, for the first 
six months of my life, existence was a bur- 
den; and to have the bad taste, not to call it 
heartlessness, to crush me y such a mag- 
nificent appellation! It has always been a 
a matter of surprise and wonder to me that 
I survived the blow, for I was a pale and 
nerveless child. I am pale and petite still, 
which I have always attributed to my unfor- 
tunate name. Moreover the elegant annex 
bears such a striking contrast to the rather 
shabby rear end, that it borders on the 
ridiculous, for our family name is Barnes. 
Why do mothers with strange perversity — 
with, it would seem, an almost insane desire 
to alter the decrees of nature—give the 
name of Lily or Daisy or Blanche to some 
moon-faced, red-fisted, strapping. kicking, 
screaming infant which develops in good 
time into an uncouth, rawboned, awkward 
girl, and fasten some grandiloquent title, 
like Isabella or Diana upon a fragile, timid 
babe, whose passive helplessness is a weak 
burlesque upon its high sounding cogno- 
men? 
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My second misfortune was in being an 
only child for the fifteen years previous to 
the advent of the twins, in which, I am cer- 
tain, was laid the foundation for all the per- 
versities and contradictions of my character, 
owing mainly to the injudicious indulgence 
of my parents, for I ruled the house with a 
rod of iron till suddeniy called upon to 
divide my kingdom with the new-comers, 
which I did with a very ill grace. But that 
passed directly, for I soon learned to love 
the little strangers with an unbounded affec- 
tion that clings to them still, albeit they are 
both happily married with increasing fami- 
lies which quite fill their heads and hands 
and hearts. 

My third, and what perhaps is considered 
my greatest misfortune, I whisper in your 
ear, O reader! I am the last unplucked 
blossom on the family tree; in plain, unvar- 
nished English, I am an old maid, and what 
is worse, I have never had a shadow of a 
lover; not even my sisters’ popularity and 
influence, as they grew into lovely woman- 
hood, was strong enough to induce even the 
most amiable of their admirers to confer 
the slightest favors on me. 

To be sure I was not plump and rosy like 
the twins, neither was I quite a fright (what 
woman will ever acknowledge herself quite 
without charms) for although petite and 
pale, my co~plexion possessed an aristo- 
cratic pallor, which, coupled with my high 
features, gave my face quite a patrician 
cast. To be sure Amelia, or Melie as she 
was familiarly called, disrespectfully declared 
that my nose was too big for my face, and 
that my skin had the sickly, bluish tint of 
skimmed milk, which may cr may not have 
been true; nevertheless it did not change 
my own opinion an iota. 

The twins also, with that irreverence 
often displayed by younger toward elder 
sisters, speedily contracted the six syllables 
of my name into plain Tild, which to my 
sensitive nerves was far more objectionable 
than the high-toned original, and was little 
less than adding insult to injury. But ex- 
postulation did more harm than good, so 
wearied out at last with the useless battle, 
I, with true philosophy, gracefully submitted 
to what I could not help, and Tild it was, 
and Tild it remains to this day. 


CHAPTER II. 


to the war our family had 
been of small account in society; to 
speak the truth we were nobodies. Papa 
was a manufacturer on a small scale, that is 
he had an interest in a third rate woolen 
mill, which employed a few hands and did 
just business enough, so that we were en- 
abled by dint of much economy to live re- 
spectably. But at the beginning of hostili- 
ties between the North and South, papa 
fortunately espoused the right side of the 
cause, and made several patriotic speeches 
which were received by his townsmen with 
high favor. He usually closed his fiery 
harangue, which advocated war, war, war to 
the knife, by declaring that his only regret 
was that he had no son whom he could pre- 
sent with a sword and send forth into the 
thickest of the fray, to battle for home and 
country. Now this was an exceedingly 
safe speech to make, inasmuch as there was 
not the slightest danger of his being called 
upon to prove his sincerity, and it took 
amazingly with the public, and always 
brought down the house. 

__ as he stepped from the rostrum : mid the 
rousing cheers of the people, his face beam- 
ing with patriotism and satisfaction, he al- 
ways forgot to state the reason why he did 
not gird on the sword, and himself rush to 
the defence of his country, but as the audi- 
ence never thought to enquire it would have 
been folly to explain. 

Very soon after all skirmishing had 
ceased, and the North and South had be- 
gun clawing each other in terrible earnest, 
papa received a heavy government contract 
to furnish blankets and clothing for the 
soldiers. Now this was a real bonanza, one 
which we all appreciated, and which dear 
papa knew well how to turn to the best ad- 
vantage. But his own little mill would n’t 
half accommodate his business now, so he 
leased another near at hand of a less fortu- 
nate company, and went to work with might 
and main. 

Both mills were kept running night and 
day with a small army of workmen and 
workwomen, who did not by any means 
grow rich with their earnings, but as papa 
sagely observed : — 
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“They ought to be thankful to get work 
at any wages these hard times.” 

Dear papa always wore a smiling face in 
these days. To be sure the material they 
turned out from the clattering mills was not 
the best even of its kind, but if the 
rough-faring soldiers’ clothing mysteriously 
dropped to pieces on a long march, or his 
blanket dissolvea in the first rainstorm it 
encountered, why it made room for a new 
suit and blanket for the poor fellow, and 
made an increasing demand for manufac- 
tured goods, so it helped both ways, which 
was a great desideratum. 

As papa grew plethoric in purse and in 
person his family, as was perfectly natural, 
grew proportionately happy, and I am sure 
that no happier household could be found 
far or near than ours. 

But all things earthly come to an end, 
and so did the war. Richmond had capitu- 
lated, and the news flew about that peace was 
declared. Papa’s face began to lengthen. 
It was most unaccountable, but as the re- 
joicing increased, and bells rung, flags 
waved and fireworks flew, papa grew more 
and more taciturn. 

“I would have been a rich man, if the 
war had continued six months longer,” I 
heard him say soto voce to mamma, as with 
gloomy brow he watched the displays from 
the parlor windows. 

‘“‘ Never mind, papa,” said Amy, who was 
a pert miss of ten, bent on giving all the 
consolation in her power, “ perhaps there ‘Il 
be another one by-and-by.” 

“Hush-h-h!” exclaimed mamma in a 
frightened voice, passing her hand over the 
child’s mouth. 

_ The war ciosed, and our small but grate- 
ful city did not forget papa, for he was twice 
elected aiderman, and twice nominated for 
the mayoralty, which, although he was each 
time defeated, was still accounted by us a 
great honor even to be named for the high 
office. Moreover, it became quite the fash- 
ion to address him as General Barnes, why 
I cannot tell, for he was not particularly 
commanding or majestic in person, being 
short and stout and roly poly, with a round, 
red face, which, surrounded by a thicket of 
bushy, yellowish hair, always reminded me 
(without meaning to be unfilial) of the full 


moon breaking through a fleecy cloud. 
And I am quite sure that his military edu- 
cation was so imperfect that he would have 
had great difficulty to tell a shotgun from a 
rifle at the first glance, without some shrewd 
guessing. 

However, it was certainly very nice 
to be pointed out in public as the daughter 
of General Barnes, so I accepted the honor, 
and asked no questions. 

We were also received with open arms by 
society, which had always turned its broad 
back on us before, and it became particular- 
ly gracious after we moved into our new 
and handsome house, and it was discovered 
that papa had made a heap of money. So 
the years passed peacefully and happily, 
and the twins were twenty. 


CHAPTER II). 


N°’ never having had a romance of my 

own it was my delight to weave them 
for other people, and upon whom should I 
lavish this favor more than upon my beauti- 
ful sisters? 

I had selected a far#i, which is a refined 
kind of a husband, for each of them. To 
Amy I had delegated a society young man 
of acknowledged wealth and unapproachable 
(literally speaking) connections. That 
Robert Rice admired, nay loved her, I had 
not a doubt, but I was a trifle fearful that there 
was a young man, Walter Enfield by name, 
who had thrown a glamour over my sister’s 
eyes. He (Walter) was a worthy young 
man, but poor, and had formerly been papa’s 
most trusted bookkeeper at the mills, but 
when I discovered his penchant for Amy 
and hers for him, I thought it wise to quench 
it at the first spark. I had only to mention 
the matter to papa, and set forth the unde- 
sirableness of such an alliance in our family 
to procure his discharge. And I trusted to 
time, my own good management, and Provi- 
dence to bring matters to a successful ter- 
mination. 

For Melie I had selected our minister, 
who was a gentleman of good parts and 
admirable talents, and who I knew was un- 
engaged, which piece of intelligence I had 
been at considerable pains to learn, but 
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which was a very necessary thing to discov- 
er at the outset, 

Having settled this important matter to 
my entire satisfaction, I had only to set to 
work to bring my projects to a focus. This 
I found somewhat harder than I anticipated 
as Amy turned up her nose in a most scorn- 
ful fashion whenever I mentioned poor Rob, 
and the minister did not seem at all flattered 
by my transparent manceuvres to bring 
Melie and himself together. Indeed he did 
not hesitate to let me know in decided and 
unmistakable terms, which would have dis- 
couraged a more timid nature, that he con- 
sidered my sister very frivolous and super- 
ficial, with no ideas in her head above dress 
and amusements. I assured him with great 
earnestness that he was much mistaken, but 
I saw by his face he was unconvinced. 

Matters were in this state when coming 
down to breakfast, earlier than usual one 
morning, I found mamma alone in the din- 
ing-room, with a letter in her hand and a 
disturbed look upon her face. his 

“IT am glad you have come down, 
Clothilde,” she said, almost before I was 
within the door, “I have just received a let- 
ter from your cousin, Josephine Ross, say- 
ing she would like to come and spend the 
winter with us. She is studying medicine, 
she says, and wants to get the benefit of 
Dr. R.’s lectures.” ‘ 

Our smart little city was (and is) the seat 
of a popular college, connected with which 
was a flourishing medical school. By some 
stroke of rare good luck the faculty had se- 
cured the services of Dr. R——, an eminent 
English surgeon, to deliver a course of 
lectures before the class the coming season, 
and students and even full fledged physi- 
cians were flocking in from far and near to 
get the benetit thereof. 

“ Well,” I said, as I glanced over the letter 
which mamma had handed me, “ what will 
you do?” 

“T cannot decide till I consult with your 
father. I must say I do not enjoy the pros- 
pect of chaperoning four grown up girls to 
balls and parties this winter, yet I do not 
see how I can refuse to receive my brother’s 
daughter, particularly as she makes it a 
matter of business.” 


I thought of my designs for the twins, 
and a hope arose in my heart that some way 
or another her coming would be prevented, 
for there was no knowing what havoc a new 
face, especially if it were a pretty one, might 
make in my well laid schemes, yet, as mam- 
ma had said, I did not well see how we 
could refuse without incurring the displeas- 
ure of her family, and family quarrels are 
not desirable, to say the least, particularly 
among church-members. So I advised her 
to wait for papa and the girls, and to lay the 
matter before the family at breakfast, on 
the principle that in a multitude of counsel- 
lors there is safety, which she accordingly did, 
and the upshot of the convocation was a 
letter was immediately dispatched giving 
her a most cordial invitation to come. But 
there was one line omitted which would 
have held more truth than all the fine 
phrases that graceful missive contained, 
and if we could have had the courage to 
write it, it would have read: — 

“We ask you because we do not see any 
respectable way to get out of it.” ~ 

Alas, for frail human nature, whose weak, 
nesses poets and priests have mourned for 
ages ! if we only knew the thoughts that are 
teeming beneath the hats and bonnets of 
our dear five hundred friends, I doubt if we 
would have much cause for pride or thank- 
fulness. Or if by some mystic process the 
unwritten thoughts that flash above the del- 
icate page, over which the soft hand so 
gracefully glides, could be unfolded to the 
unconscious recipient of the dainty missive, 
what a revelation it would be. 

After a week of active preparation on our 
part the new-comer arrived. I chanced to 
be out shopping on the eventful afternoon, 
so did not see her until we met at the six 
o’olock dinner. 

I scrutinized her closely as she came in, 
and was both gratitied and disappointed. 
Disappointed, for she was not handsome by 
any means; to my mind not nearly so hand- 
some as the twins, although of an entirely 
different style. Gratified that she was not 
a dangerous rival, for I felt sure she could 
be no match for them in feminine arts and 
graces. 

She was of medium height and size, 
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neither slender nor yet stout, her dark-brown 
hair was brushed straight back from a 
Square brow, and fastened in a smooth coil 
at the back of her finely shaped head. Her 
features were regular, eyes dark-blue, bright 
and intense and looked straight at one with 
the unconscious fearlessness of a child 
who has never known correction. Her 
manner was a mixture of artlessness and 
quiet self-assertion; it was evident she was 
not a girl to be easily snubbed. Her greet- 
ing was very cordial and warm, without any 
appearance of uncertainty as to the recep- 
tion she would meet with. It was plain 
that she had received our letter in good 
faith and accepted it in all sincerity. 

I felt from the first that she would be no 
match for the girls, but what was my sur- 
prise and delight to hear her acknowledge a 
few days after her advent among us that 
she neither played, sang nor danced. 

“TI have no ear or taste for music,” she 
explained. “Father was desirous that I 
should receive instruction, but what was the 
use for me to waste time and money in try- 
ing to cultivate a talent I do not possess, 
beside throwing everybody around me into 
a nervous fever, so I promptly declined the 


proposition.” 


I thought of the torture we were frequent- 
ly made to endure when a mania for prac- 
tising took possession of the twins, and 
mentally decided that she had acted with 
great good sense. 

I soon discovered that Cousin Josephine 
‘was addicted to acting with great good 
sense, and moreover, that she took the lib- 
erty of thinking for herself, of forming her 


. Own opinions after due deliberation, and 


sticking to them. I made this discovery 
when Josephine (she resolutely declined to 
be called by the diminutive Josey or even 
Joey) had been with us about a fortnight. 
Papa came into dinner a little late one 
evening, his countenance illuminated with a 


satisfied smile. All our questions failed to 


discover the cause till the dessert was 
placed upon the table, then turning to me, 
he said merrily : — 

“ There is every prospect that the bill in- 
creasing the tariff on lumber will pass Con- 
gress this session; if it does you shall have 


that sealskin sacque you have coveted so 
long.” 

Let me say here, in parenthesis, that 
much of papa’s surplus cash is invested 
in timberlands in the West, and many a for- 
est-crowned hill in the broad wilderness of 
Maine claims him as owner. 

“Qh, I shall be so glad!” I exclaimed in 
great glee. ‘“ Will you not wish it success, 
Cousin Josephine?” 

“T certainly wish you may have your 
new fur sacque, Clothilde, but I certainly 
do not wish that bill to pass,” she returned 
quietly. 

“ And why not, pray?” I asked, with a 
little touch of displeasure. 

“Because I do not believe in protection 
so called, at least not in the high tariff now 
prevailing.” 

“Perhaps,” said Melie, with a giggle, 
“you are a horrid Democrat?” 

“Yes, I am,” returned the intrepid young 
lady. 

We all paused in the midst of the pleas- 
ant task of making an elegant chocolate 
pudding invisible to stare at the strange 
creature. Papa sat stock still with his 
spoon half to his mouth, and gazed at her as 
if she had suddenly been metamorphosed 
into the ghost of Hamlet, or something equal- 
ly frightful. 

josephine met his eyes with that uncon- 
scious fearlessness so characteristic of her. 

Now, be it known, that we were all 
staunch Republicans. We had unbounded 
faith in the party, were true and unflinching 
advocates of its purity and patriotism, were 
one and all proud of its record, both civil 
and military, and had neither esteem for, 
nor patience with any one who failed to be- 
lieve as we did, and here, right in our midst, 
was a self-declared heretic. It was really 
dreadful. 

Papa was the first to recover himself. 

“The Democratic party,” he began, with 
that magnificent assumption of dignity 
(some might term it pomposity) which he 
always brings to bear when he intends to be 
most crushing, and which his opponent usu- 
ally finds exceedingly withering, “the Dem- 
ocratic party is a party of traditions! It 
has outlived its usefulness, and should be 
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buried with other relics of the past. I am 
afraid, Josephine, that you are wanting in 
patriotism,— true love for your country.” 

“The Democratic party is a party of tra- 
ditions, I admit,” returned Josephine una- 
bashed, “and I believe in them, every one. 
I believe in a party, under whose control a 
country rose from feebleness and contempt 
of nations to wealth, prosperity and giant 
strength. I believe in the old heroes who 
stood up manfully and recited their wrongs in 
the grand and glorious Declaration of Inde- 
.pendence. I never read Jackson’s defence 
of New Orleans but every drop of blood in 
my veins tingles with admiration, love and 
pride! Ié this is want of patriotism, then | 
do not know the meaning of the word. If I 
have no love for country, then I have no 
brain to think or heart to feel!” 

She checked herself suddenly. 


“I beg your pardon,” she said hastily, 


while her cheeks grew rosy, “I quite forgot 
myself in my enthusiasm, I did not mean to 
assert my faith quite so boldly.” 

1 was frightened at her speech, and I 
glanced deprecatingly at papa not to be too 
harsh with her, but to my surprise he was 
hot angry in the least, he was even smiling 
as he passed up his plate for a second in- 
stalment of chocolates. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, as he waited for his 
order to be filled, “ you do not believe that 
the late war was necessary or desirable?” 

“Desirable? No; a civil war is never 
that, although sometimes necessary; the 
Revolution and the War of 1812, for exam- 
ple. But there is an unwritten history of 
the late disastrous struggle, which, if it 
could be given to the world would make a 
marked sensation, for I doubt not that there 
are many to whom we attribute the most 
exalted patriotism, who, if weighed in the 
balance, would be found sadly wanting.” 

I was looking directly at papa as she 
ceased speaking, and I saw a crimson wave 
rise to his very hair. I thought of our 
shoddy mill, and fearful that Josephine was 
treading on dangerous ground abruptly 
changed the subject. 

“I do believe, cousin,” I exclaimed light- 
ly, “ you are an advocate for women’s rights ! 
Now confess, don’t you want to vote?” 


“1 don’t know about that. I have never 
given the matter much thought,” she re- 
plied carelessly. “If the best women in 
our land were to come to the front it might 
be desirable to purify the ballot box in that 
way. But I do not think that a majority of 
our most intelligent, most virtuous women 
desire to vote. In a majority of cases it 
would be the boldest not the best who 
would seek for and hold the offices.” 

“TI don’t see why the women should make 
such a fuss about voting,” chirruped Amy. 
“* Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny’ is their battlecry, I believe. Now those 
who are taxed must certainly have money, 
and if they have money they can do as men 
do, hire somebody to vote as they desire, 
and instead of being represented once only 
they can be represented a dozen times at 
every polling place in the land if they 
choose.” 

Amid the general laugh that followed 
Amy’s ingenious method of settling the 
vexed question we arose from the table. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HIS was certainly to be an evening of 
events for we had scarcely entered the 
parlor when the door-bell rang, and Mr. 
Eustice, our pastor, was ushered in. This 
was the first time he had called since Jose- 
phine came, for his visits had grown 
strangely infrequent of late. Since my sis- 
terly laudation of Melie he had seemed ex- 
ceedingly chilling, which I thought very ua- 
grateful. However, I was not particularly 
glad to see him to-night, for Josephine was at 
home and looking very bright and animated, 
with the deep ligkt in her eyes, and the 
crimson glow on her cheek, called up by 
the lively war of words in the dining- 
room. 
I was quite at rest about her captivating 
Rob Rice. He had called several times but 


I could see that his heart was so fixed on 
Amy, he had eyes for no one else. 

“T declare I am half afraid of her,” he 
said one day when we were discussing our 
cousin in her absence, “ When she looks at 
me with those great flashing eyes, she 
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makes me so nervous I am half inclined to 
run away.” 

“ She won’t bite,” said Amy, scornfully. 

“T don’t know about that,” said I; “I 
thin« she bites pretty sharply with her 
tongue sometimes,” remembering certain 
arrows of repartee, she had let fly at me, 
when once or twice I had treated her to 
some of my sarcastic innuendoes, and 
which always went straight to the mark. 

“She is the funniest girl I ever saw,” 
said Rob. “So different from the rest of 
us.” 

“And the difference is in the fact that 
she has brains, and the rest of us have n’t,” 
retorted Amy. 

Rob looked nonplussed, but he dared not 
get angry, so I came to his assistance. 

» “ Amy has taken a violent liking to Cou- 
sin Josephine, but she will recover as easily 
as from the measles or whooping-cough.” 

Mr. Eustice was a man of entirely differ- 
ent mold, and I was fearful that his un- 
claimed hea-t might follow his eyes, which 
I could but observe turned very often in 
Josephine’s. direction. So I thought it 
could do no harm, and might do a power of 
good, if I were early in the field, and cau- 
tiously strengthened my defences. I took 
the opportunity, when the attention of the 
company was turned another way, to men- 
tion, incidentally, that the stranger was a 
Democrat. 

“ Ah, indeed,” he exclaimed, looking at 
her with more interest than he had previ- 
ously manifested, “If that is the case we 
must try and convert her to the true faith.” 

It was in pursuance of this laudable pur- 
pose, I fondly believed, that the minister 
speedily found an opportunity to cross the 
room and place himself beside her; a posi- 
tion which he kept during the remainder of 
the evening. He must have found her ex- 
ceedingly obdurate, and hard to convince, 
for his visits immediately became frequent 
and long, and he never lost an opportunity 
to engage her in a téte-a-téte when he could 
do so. 

My sisters were not slow to remark Mr. 
Eustice’s sudden, active interest in our 
family, and to draw their own conclusions 
‘therefrom, and consequently to rally Jose- 


phine mercilessly. I bethought me it was 
best to drop a word of warning before her 
heart became too much interested in him; 
and, as with me, to think is to act, I took 
the opportunity one morning when we were 
in the breakfast room, and Josephine was 
blushing rosily beneath the sly thrusts of 
the twins. 

“ How absurdly you talk!” I exclaimed. 
“ One would suppose, to hear you, that Mr. 
Eustice had been quite in the habit of shun- 
ning the society of young ladies; that he 
had never even paid the slightest attentions 
to Melie. I am not so sure but that, piqued 
by her indifference, he is showering these 
small courtesies upon Josephine just to 
make her jealous, and bring her to terms.” 

“There is no need of his bringing me to 
terms. He knows I am dying to catch 
him,” retorted Melie, with more frankness 
than wisdom. 

I could have shaken the absurd creature 
for her silly speech, but there was no help 
for it. It did seem as if everybody took es- 
pecial pleasure in cutting across my desires, 
and that all my machinations were to be 
brought to naught, when fortune took a 
freak to help me, and this was how it hap- 
pened. 

We were altogether in the cosy sitting- 
room, Josephine, the twins and myself, one 
stormy afternoon, so stormy it was folly to 
think of going out, or of receiving callers. 

The conversation had wandered from our 
pastor in particular to ministers in general, 
but so far the talk had tossed to and fro be- 
tween the twins and myself, Josephine busy 
over her book, taking little interest or part 
in the light chit-chat, when Amy snatching 
the book from her lap exclaimed: — 

“Now, bookworm, you have the floor! 
Give us your opinion of ministers in gen- 
eral, and of Mr. Eustice in particular!” 

Josephine smiled, and !eaning back in her 
chair closed her eyes with a yawn. 

“Well,” she said at last, “Since you ask 
it, except for a few shining lights that I 
kinow, I have not that unbounded faith in 
the cloth usually entertained by female 
church-members. There are many among 
them who are utterly unworthy of their high 
calling, utterly unworthy. of the trust re- 
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posed in them, who are not above small de- 
ceits and misrepresentations, and even 
treachery, to appear that which they are not. 
It is much to be deplored that history fur- 
nishes so many evidences of even greater 
faults and failings than those I have enu- 
merated. 

“While we know the good is immense 
that has been done by the many who have 
raised the cross on high, yet we do know 
that, till within a few years, no great discov- 
ery was made, no measures set afoot to 
eliminate light from darkness, to bring 
beauty, order, peace and happiness from the 
black night of chaos, but it has been op- 
posed, fought against at every step, with all 
the rancor of bigotry, by the clergy. I will 
only mention” —— 

A low exclamation of horror from Melie 
brought me to my feet, and caused Jose- 
phine to open her eyes with astart. There, 
standing in the doorway, with a face of mar- 
ble, and eyes like midnight lightning, was 
Mr. Eustice. How much, or how little of 
Josephine’s luckless speech he had heard it 
was impossible to determine. But notwith- 
standing my own embarrassment, I could 
but admire the girl’s undaunted honesty. 

Mr. Eustice came forward when he saw 
he was discovered, and greeted us. He 
made a great effort to appear perfectly easy 
and indifferent, but in spite of himself 
he could not conceal how keenly he was 
burt. : 

He took Josephine’s hand last. 

“TI unfortunately overheard a part of your 
spirited remarks, Miss Ross. I hope you 
were not in earrest —that you have not 
delegated so low a place in your heart to the 
clergy?” 

Josephine’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
drooped as she noted the mournful intona- 
tion, but she was not the girl to prevaricate, 

“] regret more than I can express that 
you should have heard my candid speech, 
Mr. Eustice, for J try never to wound an- 
other needlessly; but to take it back would 
be a useless falsehood. Surely, sir, I am 
not to blame if I believe it to be true.” 

She hesitated, while a crimson wave rose 
to her brow, and her next sentence was 
spoken with an effort. 


“Tt is but justice to say, Mr. Eustice, 
that I do not believe that you belong in this 
catalogue.” 

“T am grateful for your good opinion,” he 
replied quietly, but I could see her words 
only half mollified, nor did he lose the cold 
constraint of manner, during his call, which 
was brief and unsatisfactory. Amy and 
Melie accompanied him down-stairs on his 
way out, and an embarrassing silence fell be- 
tween Josephine and myself, till my cousin 
raising her head put a direct question: — 

“Ts it true, Clothilde, that Mr. Eustice 
paid marked attentions to Melie, before —I 
came?” 

Now this was a poser, but I flattered 
myself that I was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. 

“Well,” I said speaking with evident re- 
luctance, as if there were a secret back of it 
all, which it would cost me much to dis- 
close, “he came here a great deal and the 
prospect for a union seemed flattering, 
when suddenly—just before you came, a 
coldness arose between them the cause of 
which I am unwilling to divulge, and I am 
sure you will respect the delicacy that 
shrinks from speaking farther on this un- 
pleasant subject.” 

Thinking it over after Josephine had left 
me, I scored one for luck, and one for my 
own sagacity. Yet after all, I could not 
help feeling a little sorry for my cousin, if 
she cared for the minister, for she was a 
good little thing, quiet and studious, and 
wedded to her profession, and I could but 
admire her unstudied frankness, her affec- 
tionate disposition, her high sense of honor, 
and, although much her senior, I had 
learned to seek for and to respect her opin- 
ions, 

But this little contretemps did not pre- 
vent Mr. Eustice’s visits. He came just as 
often and stayed quite as long, although to 
my great joy, he did not seek Josephine’s 
society as much as formerly. 

But an event occurred at this crisis which 
overwhelmed us all, and for the time being 
put the minister entirely out of my mind. 

Poor Bob Rice, who had paid such servile 
court to Amy, and had received only snubs 
and: sneers for his pains, suddenly brought 
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matters to a focus by proposing, and was 
promptly refused. It was in vain that I ex- 
postulated with the obstinate girl. 

“Oh, Amy!” I exclaimed; “why were 
you so rash? Why did you refuse the 
wealth and position he offered you?” 

“Because I intend to marry some one 
else,” she coolly replied. And in fact in 
less than a week she entered the house 
after a two hours’ absence, and announced 
herself as the wife of Walter Enfield. 

“ Don’t distress yourselves,” she said, no- 
ting the sensation her words had produced. 
“I have only come for my trunk. My hus- 
band is at the door with a carriage, we start 
immediately for a short tour through the 
West; when we return I shall be most hap- 
py to meet you all at the ——hotel, which is 
to be my future home.” 

She hurriedly kissed us “good-by,” but 
as she reached the door she suddenly 
wheeled about and faced me. 

“It may be some consolation to you, Tild, 
to know that Mr. Enfield, since he was so 
shamefully discharged from the mill, has 
been placed in a position of honor and trust 
with a salary so generous, that I can con- 
tinue to live in the style to which I have 
been accustomed — since the war.” 

She was gone; and for a time we could 
do nothing but stare at one another in mute 
astonishment, till at last finding our tongues 
we talked the matter over in a philosophical 
frame of mind, and concluded to accept the 
situation—as I have once before observed 
—because we could not help ourselves. 


CHAPTER V. 


WAS sitting alone one day, sad and de. 
jected in spirit, for this was Josephine’s 
last week among us, and I could not think of 
the coming separation without a pang; for 
try as I would to shut her out, I could but 
acknowledge that the witching creature had 
crept very far into my heart. I was think- 
ing mournfully of the lonely days to come, 
when the door opened noiselessly and the 
minister stepped in. 
“The servant told me you were here and 
‘alone, he said, coming timidly forward. 


“Will you give me a few minutes of your 
valuable time? 1 will not detain you long.” 

“Certainly,” I said. “I am quite at lei- 
sure. Please be seated.” 

He obeyed, and plunged into the subject 
that filled his mind without any further pre- 
liminaries. 

“You must know — you must have discov- 
ered ere this—that 1 admire and love 
very dearly your cousin, Josephine Ross. 
I have loved her since I first saw her noble 
face and tender honest eyes, gazing up at 
me so earnestly from your pew at church. 
And I have told her so, in spite of all the 
discouragements she has thrown in my way, 
and I have got just what I expected—a 
point-blank refusal. But I believe she 
loves me a little, although she would not ac- 
knowledge it. But I discovered, inadver- 
tently, that one reason— perhaps the only 
reason for her refusal—lay in the fact that 
she believes me to have had a prior attach- 
ment for Melie.” 

“Indeed,” I murmured faintly, as he 
paused. 

“ Now, Miss Barnes, will you answer me 
truly one question? Did you or Miss Me- 
lie, ever suppose that to be the case ?” 

“No, oh no!” I exclaimed, family pride 
rising rampant; “ we understood your visits 
to us to be merely in friendship, and” —— 

“ Exactly, now will you grant me a great 
favor? One for which I will be grateful to 
you'a!l my life. Will you use your influ- 
ence with Miss Ross, to disabuse her mind 
of this false impression? All my earthly 
happiness depends on this!” he exclaimed 
with great earnestness, seizing my hand. 
“Surely you will not refuse me!” 

Now here was a dilemma! One that I 
had not reckoned on. For months I had 
been toiling with all the energy and firm- 
ness of which I was mistress, to prevent the 
erection of this fair castle of hymeneal bliss ; 
and lo! I was called upon to lay the corner- 
stone thereuf. I had come as near lying as 
was possible for a prominent member of a 
popular church, and I must undo all I had 
done — must take back-tracks as gracefully 
as might be. Perhaps eating one’s own 


words may be a wholesome diet, but it is 
not particularly palatable, at least not tome. 
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But I respected Mr. Eustice, and I loved 
Josephine, and I was quite willing to see 
them happy. So I again succumbed to the 
inevitable, and gave the promise. 


Ah me, time flies! Amy and her hus- 
band are happy in their handsome home, 
with their flock of children around them. 

Poor Rob Rice speedily recovered from 
the cruel slight Amy had put upon him, and 
consoled himself with Melie, and Melie said 
to me confidentially, just before the wed- 
ding, that Rob suited her mind far better 
than Mr. Eustice did; that she never could 
get used to the minister’s lofty ways. 

Mr. Eustice and Josephine are my next- 
door neighbors, and he is the happiest man 
in the universe, Whether he has been able 
to change his wife’s opinion of ministers in 
general, I have never discovered, but I do 
know that there is one minister whom she 


loves and reverences above all her other 
earthly treasures. Nor do I know if he has 
converted her to the “ true faith,” which he 
so boastingly suggested; I do not think 
they often discuss political economy by 
their bright fireside, but judging from the 
few straws I have gleaned from their do- 
mestic field, I am of the opinion that she 
has nearly, if not quite converted him. 


I am still pale and petite, and innumerable 
faint lines are beginning to show in my 
milk-white skin. My patrician features are 
a little thinner than of yore. There are 
more silver threads in my hair than I can 
count, and I read the Good Book with spec- 
tacles when there is nobody by. 

But I have given up reading romances 
and making matches, although the minister 
has fully forgiven me for trying to make a 
match for him. 


WHAT TIME THE FAIR GREEN-KIRTLED SPRING. 


BY MISS E, 


HAT time did fair, green-kirtled Spring 
Fling her rich stores and blossomy crown 
Upon the uplands bare and brown? 
When south winds ‘gan their whispering, 
And raced and sported up and down 


The broad, free downs from dawn till dusk, 
We stole from out the haunts of men, 
Glad winsome children once again, 

To scent the mountain rose’s musk, 

And cull wild flowers in wood and glen. 


We plucked the sweet arbutus flowers, 

*Neath genial sun and tender shade; 

Her lips such wondrous music made, . 
I said, “Such heaven-born bliss as ours 

Can never blight, dear heart, or fade!” 


She vowed a tender vow that day,— 
This maiden, coyest of coy maids,— 
Where dwelt these waxen blooms, in glades 
Where sunbeams scarcely e’er did play, 
She, blushing, gave herself away. 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


MRS. MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


IGHT colored trousers are completely 
out of date. 

The vermicelli style in pottery is extreme- 
ly popular. 

Some of the new shapes in straw bonnets 
look like a hussar’s helmet. 

Some large fruit bowls of opaque, thick, 
cream colored glass, stand upon ruby glass 
curved legs. 

Cream-velvet hats, trimmed with the 
cream-white wings of doves and sea-gulls, 
will be much worn by children, 

The indefinite shadowy broche designs 
produced by the Jacquard looms are seen 
on the spring fabrics. 

Tinsel threads give effect to many of the 
new spring woolen novelties. 


Long écru gloves, are as fashionable as: 


ever. They are worn in white, black, and 
colors. 

Shoes for the street, when the pleasant 
weather and good walking come, wiil be 
foxed with patent leather. 

Two studs only are worn in shirt fronts. 
These should be set with fine colored 
stone, or diamonds of small size, but fine 
water. 

The newest place for a fancy pocket- 
handkerchief is in a little pocket on the 
right side of the waist, almost up to the 
shoulder. 

Handkerchiefs and hosiery have each 
distinguishing features, and these accesso- 
ries to the general features of style are op- 
tional, and bespeak the wearer’s taste. 

Spring wool fabrics are quite attractive 
in color and texture. The tendency is to 
twilled materials, not so rough in appear- 
ance as those of last season. 

A novel table ornament is a block of ice 
in which various specimens of fish have 
been frogen. The fish look like real fish, 
but it is almost impossible to tell. Gold 
and silver fish and the hideous sculpin are 
used in this way. The block of ice is 
placed in a silver dish. 


Cuspidors are made very fancy and orna- 
mental, and the purpose for which they are 
intended could scarcely be guessed when 
the covers with which they are supplied are 
down. 

The Brussels lace stockings are in no 
danger of becoming too common, as the 
price will keep even the richest from own- 
ing more than half-a-dozen pairs. 

The kid glove of fashion fits to perfec- 
tion, and has a triple row of stitching on 
the back. However, certain specialties 
have invaded the masculine domain with 
excellent results at lower figures. 

Girdles of stones of various kinds, more 
or less precious, which are much worn by 
English women of esthetic tastes, are 
sometimes in several metals combined, such 
as copper and silver, or silver and gold. 

Many of the new wall-papers are very 
light, having silver and gold grounds, with 
the palest green lavender or gray figures. 
One advantage in these tints is that they 
look well with furniture, carpets and mural 
ornaments of any color. 

Butter plates are much larger, and are 
decorated on one side with wild flowers, 
wild roses and bramble, or blue corn flowers 
and pansy designs. 

The waist is pinched very small, the hair 
is worn very high, the bustle huge, and the 
shoulders square and high, by very fashion- 
able women. 

Wrought iron in the style of the sixteenth 
century is now the proper caper for chande- 
liers, firewood baskets, cranes, fire-doygs, 
lanterns and a host of other things used in 
decoration of the home beautiful. Some of 
the work is very fine, and iron-workers who 
have lately come to this country are driving 
a thrifty trade. 

It is a pretty if expensive fashion, that of 
filling the finger-bowls wholly with Parma 
violets. One must dip one’s fingers deep 
down into the fragrant mass of flowers to 
touch the water. 
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ALAN’S MISTAKE. 
BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 
CHAPTER I. you must remember it. Never go to bed at 


T was in the early summer, when the 
trees still wore their freshest green and 
the China roses were yet in bud, that No. 5, 
Lord Nelson s Terrace, Hampstead, received 
new occupants. The new-comers were 
country-folk, as was shown by the fresh, 
clean look of the old-fashioned furniture, 
and by the big hampers of eggs, butter, 
poultry and other country dainties which 
emerged from the last van with the lighter 
household articles. An active, red-armed 
servant, whose round, rosy cheeks had 
never been reddened under a London sun, 
arrived first to receive the goods, and after 
the departure of the last van a cab drove up 
with a number of boxes on the top, and two 
ladies inside, Mrs. and Miss Varclure. 

Mr. Varclure,a Devonshire clergyman, had 

one to his rest after seventy years of faithful 
abor, many joys, and a few anxieties and 
sorrows. His widow and daughter, obliged 
to leave the rectory, and sorely straightened 
in circumstances, came to London; but the 
narrow streets and the incessant traffic were 
unbearable to them with their country hab- 
its, so they finally arranged to occupy the 
little house in Lord Reteon’s Terrace, 
Hampstead. 

“ Here, at least, we can breathe, and rest 
our eyes on a little green,” cried the daugh- 
ter, Liz, as she stepped from the vehicle and 
waited to help her mother. 

This, however, was but a mere pretence; 
for Mrs. Varclure, though but a few years 
rouge’ than her late husband, disdained 

elp of any sort. She was a thin, upright 
woman, whose preciseness was visible even 
in the set of her bonnet-strings and the severe 
arrangement of the iron-gray hair, which re- 
sisted stubbornly the endeavors of time and 
trouble to turn it white. 

All was chaos indoors ; but Mrs. Varclure 
was not a person to be dismayed. She 
stood in the midst, promptly deciding as to 
the destination of each piece of furniture, 
and giving orders which were carried out 
by Hannah’s muscular arms and Liz’s neat 
fingers. 

“It is not home,” said Liz, on the third 
morning, as the breakfast things were being 
cleared out of the small parlor; “but it is 
beginning to have a more habitable appear- 
ance, and we shall get used to it.” 

“We must,” ‘returned Mrs. Varclure. 
“But it is not home in one sense, Liz, and 


night without trying if the back door is 
locked; and, Hannah, no stranger is to be 
let inside the hall. In this wicked London 
one never knows who anybody is.” 

“T wish somebody would come and make 
friends,” said Liz, with youthful inconsider- 
ateness. 

“Friends!” cried hermother. “ My dear 
child, it will be years before we can permit 
any strangers, no matter how neighborly 
they may pretend to be, to become more 


than the merest acquaintances. Even that 
will require care and judgment. 
I feel very uncomfortable about the people 


next door. A young man left the house 
this morning in a short coat of velvet, yes, 
Liz, colored velvet. He had a curious ap- 
paratus in his hand; and I see from the gar- 
den that the lower sash of the upper win- 
dow has a close blue curtain, and that there 
is a skylight in the roof. No doubt they 
are coiners. I wish I had made more in- 
quiries about the neighborhood, but it 
seemed so healthy and respectable. I could 
wish the garden wall were higher, and, if we 
had honest Stumps here, I would have it 
raised. But you can’t trust a London work- 
man; it would n’t be safe to let him go 
through the house, for he might see the ar- 
rangement of the pantry-window, and learn 
our habits; and in London thieves will pre- 
tend to be anything just to get acquainted with 
the ways of a house. O Liz, you must be 
most careful! Never speak to anybody. 
You don’t know London.” 

Liz replied dutifully : — 

“Yes, mother.” 

She felt very low spirited as she looked 
from the window down a little strip of green 
to the gate, and across a white dusty road 
to the row of houses opposite, which formed 
the counterpart of theirs, and represented 
the even numbers of Lord Nelson’s Terrace, 
She had wondered what the agent meant 
when he told her mother that Hampstead 
was “complete country.” Ah, poor man, 
could he but see the dog-roses and honey- 
suckle blooming in the tangled luxuriance 
of the Devonshire lanes, and against what a 
sky the red, emerald-crowned cliffs coun- 
trasted themselves, and what a many colored 
carpet clothed the hedge-side banks, would 
he talk of this as country? 

Mrs. Varclure had left the room to con- 
tinue an argument with the butcher as to 
his exorbitant prices. That argument had 
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been bezun on the day before; it would go 
on for days and months to come, and never 
conclude till she should make up her mind 
to submit to such London extortions. 
When would that be? Liz suddenly be- 
came conscious that she was cryiag; and 
giving herself a little shake she looked 
round for some occupation to put a stop to 
her folly. Devonshire memories were apt 
to include one loved figure too lately lost 
for calm contemplation. Her mother would 
return in a moment; she must not see her 
in tears; and, as her step was heard, Liz 
retreated down the tiny passage into the 
narrow slip of prone at the back of the 
house, described by the agent as a very fair 
town garden, open situation, grow anything. 

Liz looked upon it as a very prison yard; 
but the former occupants of the house had 
evidently prized their scrap of garden. 
Some common flowers bloomed in the bor- 
ders. There was an oblong piece of turf in 
the centre, and the grass only warted cut- 
ting to make it neat, while at the end of the 
garden stood a splendid laburnum-tree load- 
ed with blossoms. This cheered the girl’s 
heart; she ran toward it and stood reaching 
up among the ay drawing down clus- 
ters of the yellow tlowers to cool her hot 
cheeks, while some of the petals dropped 
upon her soft brown hair and dark mourn- 
ing garments. 

i such a tree had stood by the study 
window of the Devonshire rectory; and her 
thoughts were far away once more, when 
the sound of a strange voice recalled them 
to earth and Hampstead. 

“Don’t stir! Just one minute! I beg 
your pardon, I know I am very rude, but 
would you mind standing just as you are for 
a few minutes?” 

On the other side of the low wall which 
separated the gardens a ao to Liz’s 
startled eyes a bright, Fae ooking face and 
the dark, violet-colored velveteen shooting- 
jacket that had so aroused her mother’s 
suspicions that morning. But Liz did not 
remember poring. of that; the pleasant 
face and pleading blue eyes of her new ac- 
quaintance made good their welcome with 
her as with all women. Alan Bartrescott 
was one of those men whom to look at is to 
trust. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, but if you 
do not mind standing quiet for a few min- 
utes—— Raise your hand a little higher; 
I think you moved it when I spoke. No, 
not there! Forgive me for one moment,” 
and with a eats | he was over the low wall. 
“So; that is more like it. I really don’t 
know how to apologize, but you looked so 
nice from the window, and my poor brother 
—it is the first time since his accident that 
he has cared to take up a pencil — had just 
got in such a capital outline. If you could 


be so kind as to stand for him just a few 
minutes longer!” 

Liz raised her eyes to the back windows 
of their neighbors’ house. At one of them 
sat a man bending over his sketch-block, 
pencil in hand. 

“T am sorry he is ill,” she said timidly. 

“ There is not much the matter; he is al- 
ways lame, and three or four days ago he 
stumbled in our painting-room, and did 
something to his knee. It is nothing seri- 
ous, I fancy; but, though Reuben is one of 
the best of fellows, patience in illness is not 
his strong point; he has been, to put it 
mildly, most unbearably cross, and the only 
right thing I have done since his- accident 
was to show him what a pretty view he had 
from his window. How well you stand. It 
really is so good: of you,” and the blue eyes 
smiled very sweetly and gratefully. 

“T did n’t know I was worth drawing,” 
returned Liz simply. 

“Did you not?” said Alan, with amused 
incredulity. 

Something in his kind glance made Liz 
color warmly. Was it ‘ore that she was 
really not so very plain 

“You have not told me yet that you for- 


give me,” he half whispered. “ We artists 


sometimes take most unwarrantable liber- 
ties, but I should like to know that you are 
not angry.” 

“What have I to be angry about?” asked 
country-bred Liz. ‘“‘I am glad you asked 
me; I would do anything to give pleasure 
to a sick person.” 

“And a _ neighbor,” suggested Alan. 
“Are we not to be neighbors, Miss Var- 
clure?” 

The nage was unfortunate, as it re- 
called Mrs. Varclure’s sentiments concern- 
ing London acquaintances to her daughter’s 
mind. Luckily the sketcher tapped at that 
moment at the window. Alan started. 

“You are released,” he said smiling. 
“And indeed I do not know how to than 
you. But you will think of us as neighbors, 
will you not? May I tell you our names? 
and Alan Bartrescott.” 


CHAPTER II. 


IZ and her mother were atdinner. The 
episode of the morning remained un- 
confessed, and it weighed somewhat heavily 
on Liz’s mind. Twice had she endeavored 
to speak of it, and twice had she been pre- 
vented by household difficulties. She tried 
again. 
“Do you know that those people next 
door are artists, mother? - And one of them 
is very ill, poor fellow. His brother came 
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down the garden today, and asked me to 
stand quiet and let him draw me.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Varclure in a 
horrified tone. 

Poor Liz explained, but her mother was 
hard to convince. For years she had held 
it as an invaluable maxim that in London 
people must not know there next-door 
neighbor. She had made it both text and 
illustration for several discourses on the 
wickedness of the metropolis; and to her 
artists and coiners were but a degree re- 
moved from one another so far as respectabil- 
ity was concerned. 

“ Most imprudent of you. 
nent of him. I wish we had never come 
here. If I could see any way of giving up 
the house, or any certainty of getting into a 
really respectable neighborhood, I would 
move at once. Oh, if Stumps were only 
here to build up that wall! Perhaps if we 
spoke to the clergyman he might be able to 
recommend a decent workman. Not that I 
have much opinion of the London clergy ; 
very few are perfectly orthodox. Your 

r father frequently said that the corrupt- 
be influence of large towns was a fearful 
truth and extended to all classes, but still in 
the matter of a workman we might consult 
him. A clergyman would not deceive us.” 

Here there was a ring at the bell, and 
Hannah brought in a little roll of paper. 

“Please, miss, the lame gentleman next 
door thinks you might like to see this.” 

Liz conelind the paper, disclosing the 
morning’s sketch, which had been skilfully 
touched in. 

“O mother, look here! Is it not clever? 
Do you think I am really like that?” 

Her mother took the paper and gazed at 
it for a moment in silence. She had never 
affected to think good looks or personal ap- 
pearance of any moment, and had calmly 
made up her mind that her daughter was 
sa ugly, but unremarkable — a thin 

rown girl, with no complexion worth speak- 
ing of. Certainly she had good hair, a pret- 
ty figure, and her father’s eyes; but who 
would notice her good points save her 
mother? 

In this sketch were brought out not only 
such of Liz’s good points, as Mrs. Varclure 
had treasured in her memory for her conso- 
lation, but a certain picturesque grace 
which had struck the artist at first glance, 
and was now made visible by him. 

Mrs. Varclure gazed in silence, and then 
said deliberately : — 

“He must be a very gifted man. It is 
like you my dear, but of course much better 
looking. Still itis like. Perhaps this poor 
gentleman — he is lame, you said, Liz? —is 
different from London people in general.” 

“If you please, m’m,” said Hannah, “the 
young gentleman as brought it is waiting.” 


Most imperti- 


“ Where?” asked Mrs. Varclure eagerly. 

“On the mat outside the front door,” 
replied Hannah, triumphant in her prudence 
and obedience. “You said I was to let no- 
body inside, m’m, so, when he asks to come 
in, | says quite respectful, ‘ Wait on the 
mat, sir, please, for a moment till I ask 
missus.’” 


CHAPTER III. 


IX or seven months later Reuben 
Bartrescott sat alone in his painting- 
room. The short winter day was closing in, 
and pencil and brush had been laid aside. 
Only the fire brightened the curiously fur- 
nished room, untidy with a litter of port- 
folios, palettes, color-stained rags, and paint 
tubes, in the midst of which rose two easels, 
each with its burden. A dais at one end 
had for its present occupant a lay-figure life 
size, twisted into a fantastic attitude and 
draped with some Indian stuff. Busts and 
statuettes on carved brackets, quaint pot- 
tery, and some pictures of more or less value 
decked the walls. 

In this room—part studio, part den — 
Reuben Bartrescott passed the greater part 
of his days. He-was many years older than 
his brother, and had been a cripple from 
childhood. He was not helpless, but his 
lameness was just sufficient to debar him 
from active life, from pleasures and employ- 
ments most congenial to him, while it was not 
so disabling as to call forth general sympa- 
thy. A student of physiognomy might per- 
haps have read in the pale, thin, deep-lined 
face what bitterness of heart his infirmity 
had caused him, but most people accepted 
good-looking, thoughtless brother’s ver- 

ict: — 

“Reuben is one of the best fellows that 
ever lived, but he is a trifle cranky and 
queer.” 

Upon Alan Dame Fortune had always 
smiled. 

There was a strong affection between the 
brothers, and slight and few had been the 
elder brother’s passing fits of envy because 
of his younger brother’s advantages, until 
the little Devonshire girl, with the quaint 
face and big dark eyes, came to be their 
next-door neighbor. Between Alan’s fas- 
cinations and Reuben’s lameness Mrs. 
Varclure had been conquered. And now, 
as Reuben sat by the fire, his thoughts full 
of Liz, he knew that he must think of her 
only as a sister. ; 

he door of his studio was gently opened, 
and, even as her name was on his lips, a 
little dark figure glided into the room. He 


roused himself at once, and, reaching for- 


i 
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ward, stirred the fire, and called to his 
visitor to come forward to the warmth. 

“Are you sure I am not in your way?” 
asked Liz, seating herself on a stool by the 
fender and stretching out her hands toward 
the blaze. “Alan sent me in here while 
he went to the station. We have been 
skating all the afternoon.” 

“ How did you get on?” 

“Qh, I shail manage it soon. Alan takes 
such care of me that I am not afraid of 
falling. How well he skates.” 

“ He does most things of that kind well,” 
replied Reuben shortly. “So you think 
winter can be endured out of Devonshire ?” 

“ How silly I was!” cried Liz, laughing 
and looking radiantly happy. “ How often 
I think of my miseries when we first came 
here and everything looked so dull, and of 
the day on which you were ill and wanted to 
draw me, and on which Alan jumped over 
the wall. Ever since how kind he has been, 
showing me his sketches and taking me for 
walks and showing London to mother and 

e. 

“In short, he amused you so well,” said 
Reuben, with a half smile, “that when he 
wanted to take care of you all your life, you 
thought he had given such a good speci- 
men of his powers in driving away care and 
dullness that you agreed to marry him. 
How lucky it was that | did not fall in love 
with you, Liz. You know I could not have 
done any of these things.” 

“But you have been very kind too,” re- 
turned the girl — a little puzzled by 
his manner. “You have let me overhaul 
all your portfolios, and talked to me, and 
answered questions that Alan laughs at.” 

“In short, I should make a tolerable 
brother.” 

“Very tolerable,” laughed Liz. “I wish 
I knew as certainly how I shall like Miss 
Raymond. Tell me something more about 
her. It is so strarge to think of your hav- 
ing a ward. ty oes she not go and live 
with that funny old uncle of yours who pat- 
ted me on the head, and gave me that big 
—- locket, and will call Alan ‘My 


“You had better submit to be patted on 
the head and hear Alan called by any name 
my uncle fancies. He can leave the pretti- 
est old gabled house in Hertfordshire to 
anybody he likes,—such gardens, Liz, and 
such a park. Alan is decidedly his favor- 
ite.” 

“ But you are the elder brother.” 

“The fact has not done me much good,” 
answered Reuben bitterly. “Whenever 
Alan and I have desired the same a I 
have found which of us was likely to win. Be- 
sides, I should not make much of a countr 
gentleman, I am afraid. There is not muc 
chance of my ever being able to hunt or 


shoot, or in any way assist in that destruc- 
tion of innocent life that is at once the 
pleasure and business of the intelligent, cul- 
tivated and religious British squire.” 

“I confess that my sympathies are always 
with the fox,” said Liz, “ but Alan laughs at 
me, and says it is because I have never seen 
. meet, and don’t know the excitement of 
it. 

“It is a very pretty sight, certainly, if you 
can forget that all such bravery has for its 
object the pursuit of one poor little panting 
miserable creature. But | forgot your de- 
claration that what Alan thinks right must 
be right. We won’t argue. You asked me 
why Miss Raymond did not go to my uncle. 
Simply because she is my mother's relative 
and he is my father’s. They never heard 
of each other. It was very good of your 
mother to say she might stay with you, other- 
wise we two men should have been very 
much puzzled to know what to do with my 
ward.” 

“It will be so nice to nave her,” said Liz 
warmly. “And mother will be glad of 
another daughter. She says that I am 
quite useless now that Alan wants me to go 
out with him. But, Reuben, it is nearly six, 
and they are to arrive at that hour. Come 
back with me. Mother said I was to bring 
you back to dinner, and you must be ready 
to welcome your ward.” 

Who knows the changes that twelve 
months may bring? Mrs. Varclure would 
have been incredulous could any one have 
foretold that before a twelvemonth had 
elapsed after her husband’s death her home 
would be changed from Devonshire to 
Hampstead, Liz engaged to be married to 
an artist, and she herself, in spite of her 
prejudice against strangers, be receiving as 
an inmate of her house an unknown youn 
lady purely to oblige two young men o: 
whose existence she was ignorant. 

But these changes, instead of shocking 
Mrs, Varclure, had somehow come upon her 
softly and made their way by degrees. The 
last innovation had been a great success, 
and Mrs. Varclure had taken to her heart 
Bessie Raymond, with her childish ways 
and her chatter and her golden curls that 
wanted patient brushing out every night, 
which it tired her arms to manage for her- 
self, and which Mrs. Varclure or Liz always 
undertook for her. Mrs. Varclure, with a 
rigid sense of duty, would have cut her own 
girl’s hair off before she would have encour- 
aged her in such helplessness and vanity; 
but on the first night, when Bessie came to 
her room in a pale pink dressing-gown 
trimmed with knots of lace and ribbon, her 
blue eyes looking out half mischievously, 
half pathetically from under the golden tan- 

le, and, nestling down on the floor by Mrs. 
Vandards knees, put the brush into her hands 
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and explained half shyly, half laughingly 
what a difficulty she was in, for her curls 
would tangle so, and there was something 
wrong with her heart, and the doctors said 
she must never raise her arms or she might 
die at once, and what was she todo? Mrs. 
Varclure could only answer by taking the 
brush that had been put into her hands, and 
doing her best for the fluffy, shining locks, 
feeling that this girl with her loneliness and 
her delicate health and her motherless edu- 
cation, was not to be judged by the hard 
and fast rules she had applied to her own 
well brought up daughter. Bessie was such 
achild! And she had been so unhappy at 
school, according to her own account. But, 
now that she was with dear Mrs. Varclure, 
she wculd learn to be so good, and Liz was 
the sort of character that she would like to 
be, and she meant to copy her in everything; 
and would not Liz cut her hair and frizzle it 
over her forehead like hers? Because Bes- 
sie felt so shy walking about Hampstead 
with her hair done like that, while Liz wore 
hers plain, and she thought people looked 
at her and said: — 

“ What a queer girl.” 

“ Don't talk nonsense, you piece of vani- 
ty,” said Mrs. Varclure, but in a very differ- 
ent tone from what she would have adopted 
had poor Liz started the idea that a passer- 
by would notice her at all. 

Mrs. Varclure did not find in her new in- 
mate exactly the companion she had 
‘expected, for somehow, when Liz went 
out with Alan, Bessie very often want- 
ed to go too, as “daisy picker,” she said, 
but it not infrequently happened that she 
absorbed the greater part of the conver- 
sation, and Liz was reduced to the position 
of an amused listener to the skirmishes and 
arguments between Alan and Bessie. Very 
ridiculous they were, for, in spite of her 
years of schooling, Bessie was incapable of 
receiving any remarks, except complimenta- 
ry ones, seriously, but she would take the 
most extravagant of these in solemn earnest, 
so much so that Liz at last besought her 
lover to be more careful lest poor Bessie 
should discover that she was being laughed 
at, which was not right, Liz told him, even 
if he were bored by her constant presence 
in their walks. 

Liz could not be angry with the girl, Bes- 
sie was so sympathizing about her engage- 
ment. She was always begging Liz to 
come to her room and tell her all about it. 
But these confidences were never allowed 
to go very far on Liz’s side, as Bessie gen- 
erally diverged into an account of the many 
hopeless attachments to which she herself 
had been obliged to put a ruthless end. 
One would have thought that her opportuni- 
ties at school would have been few, but it 
appeared that in her daily walk with her 

34 


companions she had been haunted by young 
men of noble or mysterious parentage — 
Bessie liked a spice of romance — whose 
wealth was fabulous or whose poverty was 
interesting, all of them regarding Bessie as 
their one centre of attraction. There had 
also been some harrowing love-passazes 
with the middle-aged clergyman who cate- 
chised the school on Saturday, and the doc- 
tor who attended them through periods of 
measles and vaccination. Both of these 
had received their dismissal with different 
degrees of despair, exclaiming, “ Heartless 
girl, 1 despise you, and may you never know 
the misery you have caused.” 

Bessie had a simple way of relating these 
anecdotes, laughing both at herself and her 
lovers, which, while it did not add to their 
probability, at least relieved the recital of 
much that might have been objectionable. 
Even Mrs. Varclure sometimes listened 
with patience and amusement. 

Reuben was the only one who withstood 
the attraction of his ward, but even he toler- 
ated her nonsense to a certain extent. He 
was cross with her one day. She had 
always haunted his studio, because he was 
her guardian, and she loved being with him 
in that queer, funny place, and he occasion- 
ally encouraged her to sit with him while 
Alan and Liz took their walk alone, 

“He is so good to me,” she confided to 
Liz “Whata pity he is so ugly and lame, 
not like Alan.” 

On this particular day they were all to- 
gether in Reuben’s painting-room, and 
Bessie, enfolding herself in a fantastic 
drapery, posed in various attitudes on the 
dais and announced that she was to be 
Reuben’s model, and his picture of her was 
to be the great picture of the Academy. 

“My dear child,” said Reuben quietly, 
“get down off that dais and fold up that 
shawl. You could not sit quiet five minutes, 
and I should be distracted with a model that 
chattered as you do,” 

“ But you could n't get one like me,” she per- 
sisted. “Look, Reuben,” and another atti- 
tude followed at which everybody laughed. 
“T should cost nothing,” she continued. 

* Peace and quiet are worth half a crown 
an hour,” said Reuben. “Fold up that 
shawl, Bess, and come down.” 

“But you took a picture of Liz!” cried 
Bess perversely. ‘ You know you did, and 
you would n’t show it to me, bat the other 
day your desk was open, and” 

“ Bess, if you have been prying into my 
desk, at least have the decency to be 
ashamed of yourself. I would sooner trust 
the poorest model alone in my studio than 
you. Will nothing teach you that it 
is better to be a gentlewoman than a 
beauty ?” 

His look and tone were even sharrer than 
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his words. Bessie’s blue eyes drooped for 
perhaps the first time in her life. 

Alan cried indignantly : — 

“ How can you be such a bear, Reuben? 
He does not know what is good for him, 
Bess. Will you sit to me?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


IZ was surprised at Bessie’s communi- 
cativeness that evening. 

Poor Reuben! She had been obliged to 
make him understand that his suit was 
hopeless, and of course he felt very sore 
and angry, but he need not have exposed 
himself so. 

“ Ah,” she added in such a regretful tone, 
“he is such a dear fellow, and of course he 
will get his uncle’s property.” 

“ No,” said Liz, “old Mr. Bartrescott can 
leave it to whom he pleases, and I believe 
Alan is his favorite. How curious it is he 
should be so well off, while their father 
could leave them so little.” 

Bessie did not attend to the last part of 
her speeeh. She looked into the fire fora 
few minutes, and then exclaimed : — 

“Rude, ugly, limping, little man, who 
does he imagine would look at him and his 
crutch? One cannot think of his queer 
little hops without laughing.” 

Her laugh gave the first shock to Liz’s 
affection for the spoilt child. To mock at 
Reuben was almost sacrilege to Liz. 

Two thonths later Liz stood by Alan’s 
side in the twilight. 

“Bessie tells me that you feel our en- 

agement to have been a mistake,” she said 
in a low steady voice. “I am very glad 
that you found out in time, and that we are 
only engaged. Now I give you back your 
freedom, Alan, and your ring. Is that 
mine? I have nothing else of yours. I 
hope you will be very happy.” 

His was an awkward part to play, and he 


' stood silent while she drew her ring from 


his finger, and pressed the one he had given 
to her into his hand, then he said broken- 
ly:— 

vA You will always be our sister, Liz, the 
ideal of a good woman to Bess and me?” 

Liz did not answer, but glided away in 
the darkness. Her first dream was over 
and the awakening was pain. 

In her innocence and blind trust in ner 
lover Liz had never seen the change coming 
until Bessie revealed the fact, and begged 
that Alan might be set free, declaring that 
she should die and he would die if Liz per- 
sisted in holding him to his engagement. 
She need not have wasted so much pathos, 
Miss Varclure was too honest, as well as 


too proud, to desire to retain that which was 
no longer willingly hers; and indeed poor 
Liz was soon compelled to own that Alan’s 
devotion to and infatuation for his new idol 
were very different from the calm affection 
she had enjoyed and prized so highly. The 
cure was bitter but effectual. 

When Mrs. Varclure heard that the en- 
gagement had been broken off, she was 
highly indignant; but Bessie’s helplessness 
and loneliness, and her offer to go away and 
drown herself and leave Liz to be happy — 
in fact to do anything extraordinary and 
self-sacrificing —conquered Mrs. Varclure 
as usual, the more readily perhaps as she 
had never thoroughly approved of her 
dauchter’s engagement, but ‘had been won 
over by Alan much as she now was by Bes- 
sie. 

Reuben was the only one who spoke his 
mind freely to both brother and ward, and 
to him Liz turned more and more for the 
silent sympathy and unobtrusive help that 
carried her through the next few months, 
while she tried to be interested in the future 
of her friend and whilom lover, and to be 
content that her own was henceforth to be a 
blank. 

Alan and Bessie were married. She had 
a little money, and old Mr. Bartrescott was 
very generous, so they were not entirely de- 
pendent on Alan’s painting, and were able 
to set up a little house in South Kensington, 
decorated according to their own taste and © 
at considerably more outlay than any one 
thought prudent. 

Both the houses in Lord Nelson’s Terrace 
were given up. Reuben had some business 
that would necessitate his presence in 
Rome for a few months; and, as Mrs. Var- 
clure desired a change for Liz, what could 
be more natural than that he should 
act as their escort? So the three went to 
Rome; and there Liz, restlessly desiring 
occupation, became interested in an associa- 
tion that had been started to relieve the 
poorer English and others who were in 
need. So interested did she become and so 
valuable was her aid that, when Reuben 
returned to England, he left Mrs. Varclure 
and Liz comfortably settled down, with very 
little inclination on the girl’s part ever to 
see England again. 

On the last evening before Reuben left 
he and Liz were sitting alone, and he asked 
her suddenly whether she considered it im- 
possible for any one to love a cripple, such 
a one as he was, for example. She looked 
at him curiously as she answered that she 
saw no reason against it, and hoped he 
would some day be happy with a wife. 

“Liz,” he said gently, “1 loved once, and 
loved in vain, will you let me show you her 
picture?” 

* Not now,” replied Liz, for she could not 
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bear to be shown Bessie’s picture, as she 
knew it must be. 

Ah, why had this girl the power of mak- 
ing people love her, while she herself was 
never granted more than a sister's esteem ? 
Not that it mattered in Reuben’s case; but 
she did not care to hear Bessie’s perfections 
enlarged upon. So Reuben returned to 
England, and the years went by. At inter- 
vals letters passed between Liz and Reuben; 
and thus Mrs. Varclure and her daughter 
heard that Alan’s picture of nis wife had 
been a great success, — such a success that 
Bessie herself had become quite the fashion. 
Great ladies asked her to their houses and 
drove her about in their carriages, and fine 
gentlemen talked to her by the hour just 
such nonsense as Bessie loved best to hear. 
Alan was becoming quite famous as a por- 
trait painter, for many ladies desired to be 
handed down to posterity as beautifully 
portrayed as Bessie herself had been. If 
they were not similarly gifted with good 
looks, Alan had a very pleasing knack of 
softening the harsh points and accentuating 
all that was pleasing. Reuben used some 
rather severe language in describing this 
knack, for he was an enthusiast about artis- 
tic honesty; but, as in a somewhat humbler 
line he was doing well himself, Liz could not 
suspect him of jealousy. 

When a baby was born, Alan painted 
another picture of mother and child, which 
was a still greater success than the first. 
Other painters begged Bessie to sit to 
them, and she was photographed incessant- 
] 

"us became accustomed to hear all this, 
first indifferently, and then with an affection- 
ate, sisterly interest. The bitterness was 
gone, and revived only for Reuben’s sake 
when she feared he was hurt by some slight 
neglect or misunderstanding, for it seemed 
from his letters that the intercourse be- 
tween the brothers was not what it used to be. 

Six or seven years after they had set- 
tled at Rome Mrs. Varclure’s health failed. 
She lost confidence. in foreign doctors and 
longed for English ways and comforts. Liz 
would not have opposed her wish to return 
even had she still retained the feelings that 
at first had led to their exile, but indeed she 
herself was glad to go back. Once the 
possibility was mooted, a longing arose for 
old scenes and faces, so they returned, with- 
out giving notice of their suddenly formed 
intention. 

Soon after their arrival in London Liz 
availed herself of a leisure afternoon to 
carry out her intention of visiting Bessie 
and Alan. Reuben was out of town, so she 
had not seen him yet or heard any news. 
Bessie had never answered the note in 
which their arrival had been announced, but 
Liz resolved not to take offence. 


“] will go this once,” she said to herself; 
“and, if they do not want us, we need never 
conie in their way again.” 

As she passed through one of the princi- 
pal streets, she could not resist .pausing 
with other pedestrians to gaze for a moment 
ata shop window filled with photographs. 
There, displayed to public view among 
actresses, statesmen, and celebrities of 
every grade of respectability, hung at least 
a dozen portraits of Bessie in almost every 
attitude and variety of garment, in her 
walking dress, in her hat, without her hat, 
in her ball dress, in a drapery that borea 
remarkable resemblance to a nightgown, 
but was no doubt something very artistic,— 
this last with clasped hands and upraised 
eyes,— in a fisherwoman’s costume, as an 

astern lady, with her child, the latter so 
slightly clothed that Liz was rather shocked. 
One of the prettiest was a representation of 
Bessie in some quaint, picturesque drapery, 
lying under a tree, with all her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and the child nestling 
in her arms, playing with its mother’s 
locks. 

“They have no right to put private photo- 
graphs in the window,” murmured Liz in- 
dignantly. 

“Those are not private photographs, 
miss,” said a respectable-looking man who 
stood near by, “those are all for sale. I 
have just bought this one,” he pointed to 
Bessie in her Eastern costume, “ and this,” 
pointing to the heroine of a murder case that 
was then filling two or three columns of the 
daily newspapers. 

Alan and Bessie were still occupying the 
little house that they had taken possession 
of on their marriage. It was not a bad 
neighborhood, and was conveniently situ- 
ated and arranged for his work. Liz found 
her way without difficulty. The place 
looked clean and trim outwardly, and the 
flower boxes made it bright. A servant, 
rather smartly dressed, ushered the visitor 
into the drawing-room and asked ker name. 
Liz wrote it on a card, and the servant de- 
parted, leaving her alone. It was a very 
handsome room. Bessie had always been 
neat in her ways and loved pretty things, 
but Liz was astonished at the multitude of 
knick-knacks, more or less expensive, and 
pieces of china the value of which she could 
scarcely estimate, which surrounded her. 
In every conspicuous place hung oil-paint- 
ings and water-color sketches of Bessie and 
the child. 

“ How lovely she is,” thought Liz, com- 
paring her own face in a Dresden mirror 
with one of the sketches, and noting that 
the past years had left more traces on the 
real reflection than on the pictured sem- 
blance. “How rich Alan has become all 


through her beauty. She always said it 
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would make Alan famous. Ah, I could 
never have so helped him.” 

Here the servant reappeared, looking a 
little confused and murmuring that she had 
known her mistress was out, but master 
begged Miss Varclure to walk up-stairs to 
his studio. 

Liz thought that Alan might have taken 
the trouble to descend to greet her, but she 
followed the maid up to the prettily deco- 
rated room where Alan was wont to receive 
his sitters. A fire was burning in the grate, 
although the weather was not now chilly, 
and on a sofa beside it lay Alan, looking 
wretcnedly ill. He raised himself as she 
came in, and tried to advance toward her. 

“My dear Liz, it is so good of you to 
come up. I tried to get down to you, but 
the stairs made me feel giddy; and I could 
not bear you to go away withuut one word.” 

“Go back to your sofa, Alan,” said Liz, 
shocked at his appearance. “How long 
have you been ill? And where is Bessie?” 

“Out driving. Lady Rayton came for 
her. There’s not much the matter with 
me, I think, but I have been seedy for the 
last week. Sit down, Liz, and talk; itis a 
pleasure to hear your voice again.” 

He made light of his ailment, but appeared 
so languid and so unequal to any exertion, 
even that of speech, that Liz feared to 
weary him by staying, but she could not re- 
sist his entreaties to remain. 

“Don’t go, Liz. You have not been here 
fifteen minutes yet, and I have not heard 
half enough of your duings and plans. We 
are getting on comfortably, are we not? 
Some day, when I am better, I will tell you 
all about it. Bess is so much admired. 
Did you see Furnell’s sketch of her down- 
stairs? Anditis not only artists,—you can’t 
think of all the grand people who have taken 
herup. Sheisout with one oranotherall day, 
and all night too, sometimes, when the balls 
are going on, as they are just now.” 

* And vou, Alan?” 

“Oh, I stick to my work. They don’t 
want me, and somebody must make the 
money. I get plenty of orders and that 
contents me, and Bess is wonderful. She 
dresses so beautifully, and it seems to cost 
nothing. But that is all her good manage- 
ment. She makes all her own clothes.” 

“Marriage must have wrought a great 
change in Bessie’s habits,” thought Liz, but 
she kept the opinion to herself and asked 
for the child. 

“ Poor little darling she is not well today. 
I think it is this close spring weather that 
knocks us both up, though today is quite 
chilly. What a changeable climate after 
your southern skies, Liz. But go into the 
nursery and see her. I get so giddy when 
I try towalk. Bring her in here and let me 
show her off. The door opposite this. 


Liz followed his instructions. The nurse- 
ry was a small room, somewhat bare and 
untidy compared with the other parts of the 
house. In the crib near the window lay the 
lite girl. She was a very pretty child 
—more like her father than her mother — 
with Alan’s eyes and Alan’s expression, but 
the tangle of golden hair was inherited from 
Bess. On this day her beauty was marred 
by a flushed, feverish look; she was half 
asleep and moaning a little. In the next 
room sat a maid busily at work. Liz asked 
what was the matter, and why she did not 
sit with the child—the door between the 
rooms was open. The maid answered that 
Mrs. Bartrescott had forbidden her to work 
in the nursery, as her mistress was anxious 
that she should finis a gown that was to he 
worn by her that night, and the child might 
be sickening for something infectious. Liz 
asked if a doctor had been sent for. The 
maid said she was waiting only for her 
mistress’s return, as she thought Miss Bea- 
trice seemed very ill. 

“Send at once,” said Liz. “1 will take 
the responsibility.” 

She went back to Alan to confirm her 
authority, and to her dismay found him 
leaning forward over the table, his head 
resting on his arms, too utterly ill and mis- 
erable to do more than make a sign of 
acquiesence. 

The doctor came, and Liz heard his ver- 
dict by little Bee’s cot. 

“If you are not staying here, or are in 
any way nervous about infection, you had 
better leave at once. It is smallpox.” 

Fora moment Liz quailed. She shared 
with most people the almost unreasonin 
horror of this disease. She thought first o 
her mother, then of Bessie and Alan and 
- poor helpless child, then she said quiet- 

“| will stay here.” 

He asked some questions as to the re- 
vaccination of herself and such of the ser- 
vants as would remain, gave some directions 
and promised to senda nurse. Liz begged 
to know whether he thought either of the 
cases serious. The doctor said it was 
impossible to tell. Mr. Bartrescott seemed 
to be a good deal weakened by the previous 
warm weather and overwork. When he left, 
Liz went up stairs. 

Alan called her. 

* You will see us through, Liz? That is 
kind. You never were afraid of anything. 
Don’t let Bess come up. I would n’t see 
her pretty face in peril, even for the sake of 
looking at it once more.” 

The last words were murmured half to 
himself. Liz was touched by tiem into 


forgetfulness of the se!fishness that consid- 
ered her own danger of little consequence 
in comparison with his wife’s complexion, 
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Hearing the sound of carriage wheels, Liz 
went back to the drawing-room. Bessie 
had returned, and now to break the news! 
But it was unnecessary. At the farthest 
end of the room, with a bottle of smelling- 
salts pressed to her nostrils, stood Bessie. 
She looked lovelier than ever, and was attired 
in garments the style of which was sufficient 
to convince any woman that they were not 
home-made productions. As Liz entered, 
she gave a little scream and waved her 
back. 

“ Keep away! You have been with him, 
and you come down here to me. How is 
he? And my little Bee? I shall die if I 
am separated from them!” 

“Then don’t be separated,” said Liz. 
“ Alan is most anxious that you should not 
put yourself in the way of infection, but I 
am sure you wiil feel happier” —— 

“Dear, dear Liz, you always understand, 
and so does he. Alan knows I am sitting 
to Elston for the heroine of his big picture, 
and I can’t disappoint him; besides,” ina 
halflaughing, half-crying tone that her 
listener remembered so well in years gone 
by, and which had not lost its pathos, “ my 
face is my fortune, our fortune I shou'd say. 
Dear Liz, [ forgot all about your noite, but I 
am so glad you are here to nurse my dar- 
lings for me. I could trust nobody but you. 
Telegraph to me every day; don’t write for 
one never knows how infection is carried. 
Tell the doctor, whatever he does, to save 
Bee’s complexion. Edwards,” to the maid, 
“are you sure nothing in that portmanteau 
has been near the rooms up-stairs? Then 
put it into a cab, and follow to Lady Ray- 
ton’s house. She wouldn’t let me stop 
here, Liz, even if I implored her, but I shall 
die of the anxiety and trouble. Tell dear 
Alan so.” 

And with this last comforting message 
Bessie fluttered down-stairs, and was driven 
out of reach of all danger to her pretty 

ink-and-white complexion. Liz turned 
os the window, half indignant, half allow- 
ing—as every one came to allow— that 
Bessie’s words and deeds were the simple 
outcome of her nature, and that neither 
heart nor soul were responsible or blame- 
worthy. 

The days that followed were sad ones. 
A note intended to set Mrs. Varclure’s 
mind at ease brought the good lady herselt 
in a state of great indignation with every- 
body; but she remained to nurse and com- 
fort. A telegram summoned Reuben. 

During those nights of patient, weary 
watching Liz learnt the true beauty of the 
crippled brother’s character. He seemed 
from his infirmity to be able to do so little 
for his sick brother, yet really did so much. 
Sometimes Alan’s mind wandered a little, 
and then the way in which he spoke of Bes- 


sie showed that his devotion to that petted 
idol had been the strongest feeling of his 
life. Her absence and Liz’s attendence 
were taken as matters of course. 

“Would you like to see your wife?” 
asked Reuben one day, when the end was 
near. 

“No,” answered Alan, with a little hesi- 
tation; then more firmly, “no, she must not 
come. I can take the remembrance of her 
with me without spoiling her beauty in m 
selfishness. My pretty Bess. You will 
take care of her Reuben — you and Liz— 
and little Bee too.” 

As Alan coupled their names, Reuben 
looked at Liz, and the flush on her cheek 
answered his giance. 

When the next day dawned on London, 
there was one house where the blinds re- 
mained closely pulled down behind the 
boxes of flowers that drooped from neglect. 
And in another house —a fine mansion — 
poor Bessie lay with tangled curls and face 
buried in the pillows, refusing Lady Ray- 
ton’s well meant consolations, and moaning 
out that it was so unkind of Alan to leave 
her, so unkind of those who had kept her 
from him, and demanding vehemently and 
vainly that last look which those around felt 
it the truest kindness to refuse. 

The child recovered, but on its marred, 
disfigured face Bessie could not bear to 
look. Her heart, she said, was buried with 
Alan, and the reminder was too cruel. A 
sight of her child would bring back all the 
old happiness in harrowing contrast to the 
new miseries of her lonely lot. Let it stay 
with those who had. already thrust them- 
selves between her and her husband’s last 
hours, and denied her the wretched boon of 
casting herself upon her knees beside his 
dead body. Then, in another mood, Liz 
would be her guardian angel, the only 
person to whom she could have confided 
her little treasure. Let Liz take her little 
daughter away, and bring her up a good 
strong-minded woman like herself, not like 
her poor untrained mother. And somehow 
at this point Bessie’s cap always fell off, and 
down tumbled a golden cloud of curly hair, 
in most becoming contrast to the black dra- 
peries of her widow’s garb. 

She was to go abroad with Lady Rayton. 
No doubt it was the best arrangement, 
though the money necessary was forthcom- 
ing only with difficulty. Taking into con- 
sideration poor Alan’s proud boast of Bes- 
sie’s good management, the long bills and 
heavy debts were somewhat incomprehensi- 
ble, and one or two lengthy documents from 
tashionable dressmakers accounted for the 
beautiful dresses that were not made at 
home. 

With much patience and not a little sacri- 
fice of his own means did Reuben strive to 
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disentangle his brother’s affairs, and arrange 
for the maintenance of widow and orphan. 
Liz and her mother begged to retain the 
care of the child, at all events for the pres- 
ent. - The little thing had grown into their 
hearts. For the aie of country air for 
their little charge, a small cottage was taken 
in a pretty little village on the Thames. 
Reuben’s studio was in London, but he 
came backward and forward. 

One day he. brought with him a little 
sketch. It was something that he said he 
hoped Liz would allow him to show her; 
and, before removing its covering, he re- 
minded her of the evening in Rome when 
he had asked permission to show her the 

icture of the woman he had loved and 

ad loved in vain. Liz did not refuse now. 
She had no longer any fear of being shown 
her rival’s face. At last she understood 
and welcomed the affection that had pa- 


tiently waited for her so long. With eyes 
dimmed with tears she regarded the little 
old sketch of herself standing under the 
laburnum-tree, as Reuben first beheld and 
loved her, and, when she turned her face, he 
knew that it was not in vain. 


Bessie eventually married an Italian count. 
His wealth being as genuine as his affection, 
she is very happy, according to her own ac- 
count, though, as she cannot make up her 
mind to expose Kee to the doubtful influ- 
ences of a foreign education, that treasure 
remains with the only people to whom the 
broken-hearted mother could have confided 
the education of her darling. They also 
bear the expense. But that consideration 
does not trouble Reuben and Liz, whose 
only fear 1s that Bee’s fast-returning beauty 
may tempt Bessie to take her from them at 
some future day. 


ON AN OLD COPPER COIN. 


‘ BY WALTER SCOTT. 


I LITTLE thought when first I fell 
Resplendent from the dic, 

That thus upon the muddy street 
Neglected I should lie; 

But years have fled and I am old, 
Past service is forgot, 

And no one envies as before 
My proud possessor’s lot. 

The fairer coins, supplanting me, 
Have come to fill the place 

That once was held throughout the land 
By my bright copper face. 


West Fitcusurc, Mass., 1885. 


In vain i mourn my prestige lost, 
I cannot now provide 

For man the pleasures that I could, 
Nor heip to swell his pride. 


At last my weary course is run, 
Oblivion comes apace, 

No more my old metallic clink 
Will cheer the human race. 

I ’ve fallen with the proud and great 
To lie unknown for aye,— 

There is a moral in my fate, 
Apply it ye who may. 


UMBRELLAS. 


BY FLEETA. 


TF there is any one subject that calls for 
the attention and grave deliberation of 
scientific men it is the history of umbrellas. 
Spirit-rappings and mesmerism are nothing 
to the mystery that envelops the appearance 
and disappearance of those mixtures of 
whalebone and cloth. It does n’t make the 
slightest difference how many good ones 
the house affords—not if you have bought 
a half-dozen new ones only two weeks be- 


fore, and burned up all the old ones you 
could find—yet the first rainy day that you 
find it especially and particularly necessary 
for you to go out, that day there will not be 
an umbrella about the establishment, except 
an old one, with the appearance of having 
been out in all the showers from Noah’s 
time down; not excepting “the reign of 
terror.” You can search every possible 
and impossible place, closets and hat-stands, 
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bedrooms and halls, and never a one will 
you find. You inquire where they are. 

“ Carrie took the silk one to school — she 
did n’t know you were going out—and 
Tom ’s got one down street, and Bob took 
one to the office, and forgot to bring it back; 
aod some of ’em’s lent and I don’t know 
where the rest are, only this one,” and 
out comes the antedeluvian specimen once 
more. 

There is no help for it, and you take it 
and start; taking in its many virtues and 
graces with a single glance, as you raise it. 
Color, a subdued gray; handle, minus the 
ivory; whalebone broken on one side, and 
a decided tendency to “flop.” You turn 
the dilapidated side to the wall, determined 
to look well from the opposite side of the 
street —at least until your most exquisite 
lady friend passes you on the inside of the 
walk, bows to you, and looks at your um- 
brella. You return the salutation, and whirl 
the mutilated part around to outside, mut- 
tering to yourself: — 

“Might have known those | care’ most 
about would pass on that side.” 

Six feet of broadcloth and a hat pass on 
the outside. Hat tips to you, and eyes 
under it look at umbrella. You grow des- 
perate, and turn the broken whalebone be- 


hind, trying to fancy —a /a an ostrich, with 


its head buried in the sand —that because 
you can’t see it, other people won’t. Then 
a little ragged boy ia the rear cries out:— 

“I say, ma’am, your umbrella ’s broke.” 

Well, you resist your first frantic inélina- 
tion to hurl it at him, turn the flapping bone 
to the front, and hurry homeward. Repair- 
er of the broken-dewn institutions meets 
you on the steps, and with a professional 
glance at your shattered tent, asks :— 

* Mend your umbrella, ma’am?” 

Maybe you don’t say “ No!” in the short- 
est possible space of time, and give the door 
a slightly emphatic bang, as you close it be- 
hind you; maybe you don’t stay in doors 
the rest of the day, and watch the rain from 
the window, and bite your finger-nails, re- 
solving thereafter to buy your umbrellas by 
the cartload, and wondering how they sell 
them by the thousand, and whether you 
had n’t better invest all your property real 
and personal, in purchasing a sufficient 
number to Jast you the remainder of your 
lifetime! And yet, if the sun should hap- 
pen to come out the next day, there will be 
any quantity of respectable ones about the 
house — umbrellas on the table— umbrellas 
in the hall— umbrellas on the floor; there 
is even danger of your breaking your neck 
by falling over them. It is perfectly aggra- 
vating —the whole umbrella chapter. 


THE CRISIS 


OF A LIFE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


HEODORA NELSON stood in the 
centre of her room. She was doing 
nothing ; it seemed to her she was thinking 
of nothing. But akind of soundless voice 
within her kept repeating over and over 
again the last words Mr. Granger had said 
to her: “It is an offer, Miss Nelson, which 
you would do well to give some thought 
to. 

By-and-by she began to think of the time 
at which she had first entered that house. 
Homeless, friendless, almost hopeiess, she 
had applied to Mr. Granger for a situation 
as governess to his little daughter, just left 
motherless. She had no faith that she 


would obtain the situation, for she had 
brought with her no intercession from 
others; she had no introduction; she pos- 
sessed nothing but her capability and her 
earnestness. 

She had been shown into the library just 
at dusk. Through the glimmer of picture 
frames and the shine of polished walnut she 
made out that the room was unoccupied, 
and sat down to wait. The faint firelight 
only showed how rich the place was, and it 
was very quiet. There was a study-chair 
drawn upon the hearth-rug, a book open in 
a reading-rack, a profusion of papers upon a 
table near by, and a watch ticking gently 
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among them. The comfortable ticking of 
the watch sounded with the wailing wind 
beyond the window drapery’s warm folds. 
She listened to both in a half stupor caused 
by the weariness of breasting the rough 
weather. 

Suddea@ly, without a sound the door 
swung open soitly, and a gentleman en- 
tered, went across the soft carpet, and 
turned up the gas. Then he turned to her 
saying courteously — 

“Do you wish to see me?” 

“ Mr. Granger?” 

Ves.” 

She was impressed as never before with 
the gentleness of a gentleman. She made 
known her errand, and waited patiently 
under his kind but comprehensive eyes. 

Looking at Theodora Nelson, Mr. Gran- 
ger thought, that here was one woman, at 
least, who had no thought of his being rich 
and eligible. It was a relieving thought 
after certain experiences he had known dur- 
ing the past month. He said: — 

“T think we will try each other, Miss Nel- 
son.” 

The words were a shock of pleasure to 
Theodora; she was so tired, the place was 
so restful, and she was not sure where she 
should lay her head that night. It was 
comfort and peace opening suddenly before 
her, a place where she could drop her bur- 
dén of care, and be kindly enfolded in an 
atmosphere of peace. She did not know 
that Mr. Granger saw her eyes full of tears 
as they parted. 

How much had happened since that 
night! Episode after episode swept across 
her mental vision. The first beautifully 
served meal which she ate in the pretty 
breakfast-room, the first glimpse of Lora 
Granger’s fair, little tace, the dainty cham- 
ber assigned her, in which she would not at 
first sleep for comfort. Many a night she 
had lain watching the play of the red fire 
light upon the white ceiling, unwilling to go 
to sleep because no dream could be so hap- 
Py as the waking revery. She never lost 

er pleasure in these things, familiar as 
taste and luxury became to her daily life. 

She thought of the first Christmas she 
had lived there, and of the grateful pleasure 
which swelled her heart when Mr. Granger 
put into her hand a tiny Florentine watch; 
while the next instant little Lora sprang for- 
ward with a beautifully cut cameo —her 
gift. Why, she had never had a Christmas 
present before in all her life! 

She thought of a night when Lora had 
been taken dangerously ill with the croup, 
and how, as if the child were her own flesh 
and blood, she had watched and prayed 
with the father, 

She remembered evenings in the beautiful 
oid library, so quiet and bright; morning 


drives, pleasant forenoon study hours, music 
lessons, given in the long parlors, where 
Mr. Granger walked the floor, buried in 
thought, an agreeable supernumerary. He 
roused up sometimes to see what they were 
laughing at, but he was usually absent- 
minded. 

That his thoughts were not always pleas- 
ant, Theodora came to know. There was a 
sore place in his life which he brooded over. 
At first she supposed it to be the loss of his 
wife, but respectfully as he mentioned to 
Lora her dead mother, he never showed for 
the child nor for himself a sense of great 
loss. In a man fine-natured and tender- 
hearted as was Curtis Granger this was 
strange. 

Theodora did not know how it was that 
she came to understand that she was cap- 
able of bringing pleasure to Lora’s father. 
But she felt that he was happiest in the eve- 
nings when they were alone, and she was in 
the mood to laugh and talk freely. In 
those times Mr. Granger would kindle into 
a quiet brilliancy utterly alien to him at all 
other periods. 

A sympathy had grown up between them 
which not one person in a hundred would 
appreciate rightly. Theodora felt a gener- 
ous desire to please Mr. Granger. With 
the utmost frankness she consulted his 
tastes. Silently discovering that whatever 
his evening engagements were, he liked to 
chat with her an hour after tea, she made it 
a point to be at leisure then. Once, in a 
half absent way, he told Lora that when 
she was a woman she must wear her hair as 
Miss Nelson had arranged hers that day, 
and herself liking the artistic effects of the 
soft loops, they became Theodora’s habit. 
Knowing that he admired the white cameo 
he had selected for Lora’s gift, it clasped 
the throat of her wrapper always of a morn- 
ing. Observing that his eye expressed ap- 
proval of a soft gray silk she possessed, she 
often wore it. 

The motive in all this was gratitude, and 
an unconscious love. She would have cut 
off her right hand if it would have given 
Mr. Granger any pleasure. His gloom was 
the sorrow of her life. When she won him 
from it for an hour she was happy. 

So two years had passed, and’ no daugh- 
ter in the home of a father was happier than 
was this orphan girl. 

Then a certain guest came often to the 
house. He was a Dr. Lamington, one of 
the ablest practitioners of the city —a man 
of talent who was rapidly amassing a for- 
tune. He had seen Theodora first at the 
bedside of little Lora, when the child had 
an attack of sickness. He became interest- 
ed in her—paid court to her—finally of- 
fered her his heart and hand. Then it was 
that Mr. Granger had said : — 
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“Tt is an offer, Miss Nelson, which you 
would do wel! to give some thought to.” 

How gravely and coolly he had said it — 
and what a shock to her there was in his 
quiet words! Theodora started from her 
stupor, and cast herself down upon a 
lounge. 

It was the crisis of her life. Alone in her 
chamber she commenced the struggle which 
should decide her destiny. 

She faced the bare, painful fact that she 
loved Mr. Granger. She loved him as the 
source of all her life’s happiness. And his 
words had shown her the gulf between 
them. However kindly his gentleness met 
hers, they were socially at a distance. She 
never thought of such things, but she knew 
that Mr. Granger did, that he valued his pa- 
trician blood—patrician in the highest 
sense of the word; it was blood kept pure 
from a taint of vice through a dozen genera- 
tions. A hot flush came to Theodora’s 
cheek as she thought of her father. No, 
her ancestors were not her benefactors, and 
Mr. Granger would not marry his gover- 
ness, even if he loved her. 

The fine, grave, dark face came up before 
her. She dropped her face upon her arm 
murmuring ;: — 

“1 would die for him!—ah, I would-die 
for him!” 

Her happiness was all past. The late 
event had broken apart the invisible ribbons 
which bound her to her love. It would 
never be the same again. She could not 
stav there. 

Where should she gu? 

For the first time the thought came— 
“Why not marry Dr. Lamington?” 

The prettv chamber was still but for the 
ticking of the little watch which had been 
her Christmas gift. The red firelight 
ne upon the white ceiling, the picture 

rames glittered upon the wall, a tiny mar- 
ble Xantho glimmered in acorner. Theo- 
dora lay still and thought. 

Night came and pressed a heavy black- 
ness against the windows; the fire died 
down. Theodora arose, shivering. Two 
hours had passed. 

“1 have decided,” she said. 

A certain lightness was upon her, though 
she had decided to go out into the worl: 
homeless, upon the next day. 

She went down stairs and softly opened 
the library door. Mr. Granger looked up 
from his book. 


“Well, Miss Nelson?” 


“ T have decided, Mr. Granger.” 

“About Lamington? Well, how, may I 
ask?” 

“T shall not marry him.” 

Mr. Granger sat quietly looking at the an- 
thracite in the gra‘e. 

“ Are you sure that you compreh@nd the 
advantages of his offer?” he said at last. 

“T am sure that I do not love him. I de 
not need to know any more.” 

There was a silence. 

“Mr. Granger?” 

“Well?” 

*“T find it desirable to change my position. 
My quarter is finished to-morrow, and I 
shall be obliged to leave you then, 

He bowed; she spoke in a tone which re- 
quired no more. Then she turned to the 
door. She had opened it when she heard 
her name pronounced as she had never 
heard it pronounced before. 

“ Theodora.” 

She looked back. 

“Wil! you come here?” Mr. Granger 
said, putting out his hand. 

Unconsciously she went to him. He took 
her hands and drew her down to a little 
footstool at his side. 

“Theodora,” he said softly, “Will you 
not stay here as my wife?” 

“Do you love me?” simply. 

“So help me God, as I never loved before 
in my life.” 

The blessed words! she clung to him with 
a little cry. 

“Do you know how happy I am,” he said. 
“ Do you know what you have done for me? 
I will not talk of the past, Theodora —it is 
not a pleasing subject; but for so long I 
have needed an assurance! My sweet 
child, how many times I have wished that 
you loved me; my life has been so bitter 
and so barren. I had dreams sometimes, 
but I would not yield to them; why should 
you love me, a gloomy middle-aged man? 
Yet you were such a comfort! Then this 
ofter of Lamington’s came. I made the de- 
cision that if you did not love. him, and 
withstood the advantage of his offer, that I 
should know your heart to be more true 
than any heart I ever before found in my 
life. Then I would win you if I could. Ah, 


my darling, your frank eyes betrayed you, 
to-night, when you made your voice so 
cold. You love me as I love you, my gift 
of God.” 

The crisis of her life was passed, and she 
was at rest. 
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FOR A 


WOMAN. 


BY C. EDWARD RICH. 


4 HANDSOME woman, by jove !” 
This flattery was drawn from me 
uite unexpectediy, for I was, as a general 
thing, proof against the charms of the fair 
sex. But in this instance the object of my 
enconium had burst upon me too suddenly, 
rounding the corner, where I stood convers- 
ing with a brother lieutenant, in a stylish 
phaeton drawn by a spirited bay. She 
flashed her great luminous eyes upon me in 
such a bold, fascinating manner that I was 
prone to investigate the fair owner to a 
greater extent than was my custom. She 
was a woman apparently above thirty, but 
her years had only matured and enlarged 
the mysterious beauty of her face and form. 
Her complexion was perfect, while her eyes, 
which had first enchained my attention, 
were of the sort that thrill and intoxicate. 
But for all her beauty, there was an unde- 
fined something about her face which told of a 
nature cruelly selfish. While the ravishing 
beauty might well enthrall the heart of man, 
there was that about her which would warn 
those outside the circle of her enchantment 
of unseen danger. 

“ Men die for such a woman.” 

This was my thought, as, after viewing 
the lovely face until it had passed from 
sight, I turned again to my companion. 
His eyes were fixed upon the disappearing 
phaeton, with an expression of mixed ad- 
miration and repugnance. 

“ Handsome, yes, but do you know her?” 
he said, as the carriage passed from sight. 

I quickly confessed my ignorance and 
eee my friend for any knowledge which 

e might have of the beautiful woman. 

Taking my arm we turned into the club, 
and made our way to a quiet corner, and 
I-disposed myself for a bit of gossip such as 
men enjoy when it concerns some fair mem- 
ber of the opposite sex. 

“You are strangely behind the times,” 
began my companion. “She is protected 
by our superior officier Colonel Blakey, and 
has quite a history, with which I happen to 
be familiar, as I was quartered at S—— at 
the time the liaison commenced. Her 
name is Mrs. Brown, though the fact is not 
generally known, as she now goes by the 
pretentious appellation of Edith Branscome, 
and is supposed to be the widow of an offi- 
cer in the roth. Mrs. Brown before her 
marriage was called simply Ellen Crane, 
and her parents were honest, hardworking, 
farming people in L——. Ellen was a 


handsome girl as you may well believe, and 
did not lack for admirers among the lads of 
the village, but she early cultivated her 
coquettish disposition and played fast and 
loose with them all, until finally Tom 
Brown won the day and led her to the al- 
tar. 

“Tom loved his wife with a passion which 
she could not appreciate, and for a lon 
time this love of his smoothed over wal 
bridged many deficiencies and rough places 
which turned up in their married life, but 
there came a time when even his love failed. 
It failed because she killed it; it might have 
lasted many years, suffering the constant 
wounds which she carelessly inflicted, but 
it received a mortal blow when our superior 
officer came upon the scene. 

“ She had always been a showy, amtitious 
girl, and was but illy satisfied with the lot 
of a country farmer’s wife, and when the 
town of L—— was garrisoned, she was 
more than ever discontented with her home 
and her husband. The uniforms of the 
officers fascinated her shallow nature and 
their attentions flattered her, so that she 
soon lost what little pride she possessed, 
and her name became quite familiar at the 
barracks. 

* The men were not at all loath to flirt with 
pretty Mrs. Brown, and as they met with 
plenty of encouragement, matters began to 
take a disagreeable turn for the husband, 


who was looked upon as a boorish farmer, . 


and it never occurred to the boys to con- 
sider him in any way, or to respect his 
rights at all. I may say for their excuse 
that she painted him in such colors, and 
complained so heartily and so falsely of the 
uncongenial life which she led with him, 
that it was impossible to have much respect 
for the man, although it is doubtful if in an 
case he would have caused us much uneasi- 
ness or thought. At all events one and all 
became sv familiar with Mrs. Brown, 
through her constantly throwing herself in 
our way, that we thought nothing of calling 
at the cottage and inviting her to walk or 
lunch right under Brown’s eyes. 

“He was no fool, though, and of course 
he complained of the freedom we took with 
his wife, not to us, for he could easily see 
that we were more than encouraged, but to 
her, and she retailed his plaint to us during 
some pleasant ramble or quiet lunch at 
town. And many were the hearty laughs 
indulged in at the expense of poor Brown, 
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and Mrs. Brown’s silvery voice was always 
the most distinct. 

“ But at last all this came to an end, and 
the boys were dropped out. At one of our 
company’s dances Colonel Blakey was at- 
tracted by the fair Mrs. Brown, and, blinded 
by the attention of an officer of such stand- 
ing, she immediately threw us over and 
swore allegiance to the colonel, who was, I 
must say, deeply enamoured of her. But it 
was bad for her, for while our harmless 
lovemaking had done nv real injury, it was 
soon apparent that the colonel was in dead 
earnest, and we knew enough of the woman 
to believe that she could not withstand im- 
portunities from such a flattering quarter, 
and many were the expressions of sympathy 
for poor Brown which we overthrown favor- 
ites offered in counsel. And indeed he 
needed it all, for things soon came to a 
pretty pass. 

“The colonel came to be a constant 
visitor at the little cottage, but always at 
such times as when Brown was away in the 
fields or gone to town, and while he and the 
husband never met we were sure that 
Brown was not entirely ignorant of what 
was going on. But the climax was not de- 
layed long. One day when the husband 
was called by some market business -to the 
next town, Mrs. Brown made her exit from 
the cottage for the last time in company 
with the colonel, and took up her abode in 
the town under his protection. They left 
some sort of a note for Brown informing 
him in polite terms of the step they had 
taken, and advising him to make the best of 
it. A line or two of stereotyped phrases 
told him that his wife did not love him, but 
did love Colonel Blakey, and that she was 
following the dictates of her heart in thus 
leaving him forever. 

“When Brown reached his deserted 
home and found the heartless epistle await- 
ing him, he set out without a moment’s 
delay for the town. Two or three of us 
passed him on the road, and although we 
did not then know what had occurred we 
each remarked the pained, set expression of 
his pale face, and something told us that 
the end which we had expected had come. 

“Well, Brown reached the town and in 
some way, we never knew how, discovered 
the house where the colonel had established 
his wife. It was quite a pretentious affair 
and there were a number of servants, and 
everything indicated that Blakey intended 
to take good care of his protégé. 

“ Brown rang the bell, and when the door 
was opened never waited or asked a ques- 
tion, but pushed in by the servant, who, 
frightened by the man’s looks and manner, 
did not attempt to deter him. He made his 
way, a by some intuitive knowledge, 
straight to the room which was occupied by 


his wife and the colonel. The key was 
turned on the inside, but he heard voices 
within and being a powerful fellow, he set 
his shoulder against the door, and aided by 
the strength born of his pain and indigna- 
tion, burst in the lock, and stood within the 
apartment. 

“ Mrs. Brown, who was sitting in an easy 
chair near the window, uttered a sharp cry 
and sprang into the colonel’s arms, who, 
somewhat alarmed at the wild expression of 
the intruder, drew his sword. But this was 
all unnecessary, for Brown did not attempt 
to harm man or woman, but stood for a 
moment looking at the guilty couple, his 
eyes filling with tears as the great love 
which he had borne his faithless wife re- 
ceived its death blow. 

“Then he made a slight gesture with his 
hand, and the colonel, seeing that he did not 
intend violence, led the trembling woman 
back to a chair. There was a very quiet 
scene. Brown confined himself entirely to 
the colonel, totally ignoring his wife, and 
without any unnecessary words and in a 
straightforward, manly way told him he had 
wrecked his home, and demanded satisfac- 
tion. 

“Then the affair took a turn which the 
poor man in his agony never suspected. 
The coionel burst into a loud, taunting 
laugh, and with consummate cruelty in- 
formed the maddened husband that he was 
extremely sorry for him, but the woman had 
decided she could be happier with him (the 
colonel) and that as he was very fond of her 
he would take excellent care that no harm 
came to her, and if at any future time she 
should desire to return to her husband, he 
would bring her back with pleasure. But 
as to giving him the satisfaction he de- 
manded — presuming that he meant a duel 
— that was entirely out of the — as 
his (the colonel’s) position would not allow 
of his meeting on the field of honor a man 
so much beneath him. And turning from 
the stunned and suffering man, he coolly 
entered into conversation with the woman, 
whose bold, cruel nature had asserted itself, 
and she was quite calm and self-possessed 
again. 

“Brown stood perfectly still after the 
colonel’s words had shown him the impossi- 
bility of seeking redress in the only manner 
which he saw open to him. He seemed 
numbed and speechless, and his hands were 
clenched at his sides. The blow was a 
double one and its great weight suddenly 
overcame the restraint with which he had 
held himself, and springing forward, with a 
cry of rage he grasped the colonel by the 
throat, and lifting him from the floor as eas- 
ily as a cat would a mouse, choked him un- 
til the blood threatened to start from be- 
neath the skin. 
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“The attack was so sudden and unex- 
a that Blakey was taken entirely off 

is guard or else Brown might have received 
a few inches of the colonel’s sword. But 
as it was, the woman, with the heart of a 
fiend, fearful of her lover’s life, sprang upon 
her husband and set her teeth fiercely in 
a cheek and tore out a piece of bleeding 

esh. 

“The quick pain forced him to release 
his hold upon the colonel’s throat, and the 
sight of his wife, her mouth red with his 
own biood, so overcame him, that he stag- 
gered back, and without a word left the 
room. Since that time he has not been 
heard of or seen to my krowledge. What 
think you of the beautiful mistress of 
Colonel Blakey?” 

My friend concluded his story, and I 
must confess that J shuddered at the wom- 
an’s history, and for a long time afterward I 
was haunted by pitying thoughts of poor 
Brown. But like everything with which we 
are not personally connected, the story 
finzliy passed from my mind, and as we 
were ordered to India and the colonel was 
obliged to leave his protézé benind, I was 
not reminded of it hy the sight of her beau- 
tiful, false face. 

Time did not hang heavily upon our 
hands in India as it was one round of con- 
stant action with us for two years. But at 
last I found myself quartered for a season 
at Calcutta. 

It was there that I made the acquaintance 
of a young captain of —th, in whom I was 
soon unusually and unaccountably interested. 
His name was Brown, Thomas Brown, and 
although there was nothing particularly 
striking about the man, I felt some way as 
though I had known him before. 

He wore a singular scar on his left cheek 
which seemed in some way familiar to me, 
but it did not look like a sabre or a bullet 
wound. 

He was very reserved, and would sit for 
hours without speaking, apparently intent 
upon his cogitations, but for all his retiring 
ways we became excellent friends and quite 
intimate. I, because I felt that peculiar, 
unexplainable interest in him, which troubled 
me more than a little, and which I strove 
hard to solve, and he I believe because he 
honestly liked me. 

These thoughtful moods in which he was 
wont to indulge I soon learned were not 
sweet dreams, for he often interrupted him- 
self almost unconsciously with a bitter oath 
and would at times rise from his seat and 
pace the room in a frenzv of excitement, 

One day after we had been acquainted 
a sufficient time to warrant reasonable con- 
fidences, we were sitting at lunch together, and 
the scar on his cheek was troubling me 
more than ever. I was trying to eyplain 


the strange interest which I felt and could 
not suppress, a strange Cesire to account 
for the disfigurment; feeling all the while 
that I was perfectly familiar with the cir- 
cumstances that caused it, yet for the life of 
me I could not recall any incident in my 
iife which was connected with this man or 
his wound. 

Finaliy, becoming so thoroughly curious, I 
for once disrespected one of his customary 
lapses into the land of thought, and inter- 
rupted him sharply, 

“Where did you get that peculiar scar, 
Brown?” I asked abruptly. “It does not 
look to me like a sabre wound or a bullet 
hole, and yet it is not many years old 
either.” 

I was quite frizhtened at the effect of my 
words upon the man. He leaped from his 
chair, and his face assumed an expression 
of feartul agony. Without replying he 
walked up and down the room once or twice 
and then suadenly paused in front of me, 
his eyes flashing madly and his teeth set 
and grinding. 

“ No,” he hissed between his teeth, “it is 
neither a sabre nor a bullet wound, it is 
more mortal, but do not ask me what it is 
again.” 

I was certainly not incliaed to, but 
strange to say the singular outburst only in- 
creased the strange feeling that possessed 
me and which told me that I was in full 
possession of the facis of the accident or 
whatever had caused the curious mark. 

This litle contretemps did not mar our 
friendship which continued as firm as be- 
fore, but I never referred to the scar again. 

Brown's record through the late engage- 
ments had been one of extraordinary brav- 
ery and self-sacrifice, and he was expecting 
a reward from the home office in the way of 
promotion which he undoubtedly deserved ; 
but time wore on and no sign of a commis- 
sion appeared, I noticed then that he grew 
more and more moody and seemed to have 
‘ost all interest in life. In fact he appeared 
like a man who has put forth his utmost 
efforts to obtain an object and finds that he 
has been unsuccessful at the last. 

He grew less communicative than ever, 
and I began to think seriously‘of cutting 
the acquaintance of such a surly, moody 
fellow, when one day an incident occurred 
that considerably aided my faithless memo- 
ry,and Thomas Brown and his scar were 
explained to me. 

We were walking together in the after- 
noon, he wrapt up in his engrossing 
thoughts, and I watching the string of car- 
riages which were passing near tne pave- 
ment. Many of the officers had sent home 
for their families, and every day now the 
drive was thronged with the happy faces of 
re-united husband and wife. 
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Suddenly my eyes fell upon the occupant ) proved true. It was a colonel’s commis- 
of a light landau, and involuntarily I uttered | sion which the envelope aad contained. 


a low cry of surprise. It was Edith 
Branscome in all her wondrous beauty. 

My companion heard my cry, and turned 
to find the cause when his eyes met those 
of the woman. 

For a moment I thought he would faint; 
he grasped my arm like a vice and staggered 
heavily against me, while the old expression 
of fearful agony, only doubled and trebled 
in its intensity, crossed his tace. 

We stood still where we were while the 
landau roiled slowly by us, and I could see 
that its occupant, who had started visibly 
upon seeing my companion, was now al 
most as much affected, only in the case of 
the woman it was fear and remorse which 
were depicted upon her face. 

In an instant the woman’s history re- 
curred to me, and I turned to my compan- 
ion, I knew then why he had always so 
strangely affected me. I knew then how he 
came by the deep red scar, and aimost 
imagined that I could distinguish the marks 
of the cruel teeth. I knew that this woman 
was the faithless wife of my friend, and | 
was filled with a strong pity for the agonized 
man, who gazed spelibound upon the beau- 
tiful, false woman who had wrecked his 
home and his life. ¥ 

The carriage and its single occupant 
passed out of sight, and without speaking 
we retraced our steps to the club. I did 
not mention the occurrence, and decided to 
let him explain it in his own way, but he 
did not seem inclined to offer any explana- 
tion whatever. He was deeply agitated, 
however, and I heard him mutter between 
his set lips :— 

“My God, will it never come?” 

] felt more than ever interested in the un- 
fortunate man now, and fearing he might 
in his despondency and pain do himself 
some harm, I returned with him to his 
quarters. 

He did not once notice my presence, but 
as we entered his room my eyes fell upon 
an envelope with the well known stamp of 
the home office upon it, aud hoping to divert 
his thoughts to a pleasanter channel, I 
pointed to it, for he was blind to everything, 
and said lightly: — 

“Your commission as colonel, Brown. 
Let me congratulate you.” 


Respecting his overpowering emotion 
which I could scarce'y understand, but 
which was made quite plain to me ere the 
week had passed, 1 waited for him to be- 
come calmer when I renewed my congratu- 
lations in earnest and left him, feeling that 
his good luck would dispel any serious 
effect of the unfortunate meeting. 

And it did. I did not meet him again for 
two days, being at the time quite busy with 
my own prospects, but when I did see him 
he was so strangely altered that I scarcely 
knew him. Ever since my first acqu int- 
ance with him he had worn a full beard and 
moustache, and now he appeared with his 
whiskers shaved and his moustache trimmed 
down quite close. The effect was to relieve 
him of about ten years of his age in appear- 
ance, but still I could not understand the 
freak for he had always been very jealous 
of his beard. 

His manner was improved te an extent, 
astonishing. He was almost garrulous and 
{ull of witty remarks and repartee, but I 
thought I could detect beneath all this a 
nervous air which belied his apparent gaye- 
ty. At all events he announced his inten- 
tion to attend the governor’s ball, which 
was to occur that evening, and pressed me 
so hard to accompany him that I finally 
consented, and we spent the balance of the 
day in making our preparations, for the 
affair was to be a grand one. 

Only once did he mention the meeting of 
two days before. 

“Carleton,” he said suddenly, “I owe 
you some explanation of the scene which 
occurred day before yesterday. I thank 
you for your consideration in not mention- 
ing it. You shall know all about it to- 
night.” 

That was ail. He turned immediately 
away, and | did not feel inclined to tell him 
that I had heard the story before, but pre- 
ferred to wait and hear it from his lips. 


The ball was certainly a success as mili- 
tary balls are apt to be. Every one of any 
note in Calcutta was present, and all the 
officers from subalterns up. 

Brown and I did not put in an appear 
France until quite late, at his desire, and when 
we entered the bail-room was crowded so as 


His eyes lighted up as he saw the parcel, 
and stepping forward eagerly, almost wildly, 
he seized it and tore it open. It did not 
take him long to master the contents, and 
handing it to me without a word, he sank 
down upon a lounge, and burying his face 
in his hands wept like a child. 

“It has come!” he cried. “It has come.” 
I have not suffered all these years in vain.” 


to make breathing difficult. But notwith- 
standing the crush Brown dragged me about 
the floor after him in a manner that was 
better suited to a schoolboy, than a newly 
commissionec colonel, and suddenly notic- 
ing his excited movements I found that he 
was in search of some one, and a quick, in- 
tuitive apprehension of evil seized me. 
Drawing him one side with some difficul- 


_ My lightly spoken words had indeed 


ty I pinned him against the wall and at- 
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tempted to learn his intentions and the 
meaning of his wild scurry through the 
crowd. 

“ Brown,” I said somewhat sternly, “ there 
is something behind all this. Now will you 
tell me what you are after here or will I 
leave you? For I tell you plainly I will not 
be dragged into any scrape of which I am 
entirely ignorant.” 

He did not answer for a moment, and 
then looking up at me quickly his eyes 
filled with tears, and he seized my hand in 
both his nervous ones. 

“ Carleton,” he said, “1 should have told 
you all before, but now it is too late for the 
present. I have no friend in the world but 
you. Will you stand by me? I promise 
you, old boy, there will be nothing rash 
done. But for God’s sake do not desert 
me!” 

I could not withstand his earnest, pitiful 


pleading, and had he asked me I think my | 


sympathy for him was so great that I would 
— stood by, and seen him commit mur- 
er. 

“T "ll stay by you,” I answered quickly. 
“Only be a man. Do nothing you or I will 
be sorry for.” 

He pressed my hand in token of assent 
and thanked me with a look, and once more 
I was following him nervously through the 
crowd. He wore the uniform which his 
late promotion warranted, and looked a fine, 
strapping colonel. I supposed that he was 
seeking Edith Branscome, and found my- 
self keeping a sharp lookout for her in the 
great concourse of people assembled. 

Suddenly I saw him pause. He was 
about ten feet ahead of me, and standing in 
front of a man whom he had touched on the 
arm. He was deathly pale, his mouth 
twitched at the corners in a nervous manner 
as though he were affected by an uncontrol- 
able emotion. The man.he had stopped 
was Colonel Blakev, and in an instant the 
relations between these two men flashed tp- 
on me, and I involuntarily leaped forward 
to prevent what I felt must come. 

_ Colonel Blakey turned deathly pale. He 
evidently recognized the man whom he had 
wronged. I understood then why Brown 
had sacrificee his beard. 

The two men stood face to face for a mo- 
ment, when, before I could reach them} 
Brown raised his hand quickly and brought 
his gloves, which he held firmly grasped, 
sharply across the colonel’s face, leaving a 
red mark from the contact. 

“Tam your equal at last, Colonel Blakey,” 
he hissed. “ Youcannot refuse to fight me 
now.” 


All was confusion in an instant. The 


men were separated, and I was at the side’ 


of my friend, who was now perfectly cool. 
Knowing that there was but one end to 


the affair, even if I had not been cognizant 
of what had gone before, I drew out m 
card and handed it to the trembling colonel, 
who passed it to a friend that had come to 
his support, and bowing coldly to each 
other we drew aside, while Brown made his 
way quickly from the hall. 

The matter was soon arranged. I knew, 
acting for Brown, it would be useless to 
compromise, and it was decided that the 
men should meet at daybreak, just outside 
the city, and the weapons chosen were pis- 
tols, with which I was glad to remember my 
friend was very proficient. 

I hurried to Brown’s quarters, and found 
him quietly smoking, and a sign of a smile 
was resting on his face. He jumped .u 
_— when I entered, and took my hand, 

ithout delay I advised him of the arrange- 
ments. and asked him for instructions in 
case the affair should turn against him. 

“1 have absolutely no irstructions, old 
fellow,” he said sadly. “I have no one in 
the world who cares whether I live or die. 
I shall go as I would to battle. If I die, 
well and good, but to the death it must be. 
He and I cannot live in this world together 
again. But I promised to tell you a story 
tonight, and” 

I stopped him with a gesture. 

“* Do not worry yourself about that now, 
it would only excite you, and I know the 
whole stury.” 

He seemed a good deal relieved at this, 
and did not even ask me where I had 
learned the history, and gaining his promise 
to retire and get what rest he could before 


-the morn I left him. 


At daybreak we were on the ground, but 
none too soon, for Colonel Blakey and his 
party arrived almost instantly. I joined his 
second, and together we prepared the pistols 
and paced off forty feet, placing our men at 
the extremities. 

Colonel Blakey, I thought, seemed ner- 
vous, while Brown was. never cooler 
or more composed. He took the pistol 
from my hand, and whispered confidently as 
he examined it: — 

“I shall kill him, Carleton. 
pity me.” 

They were to fire when | should dropa 
white handkerchief after having counted 
three, and shaking my friend by the hand, I 
took my position midway between the men. 

“ One.” 

The gleaming barrels were leveled and 
flashed in the light of the rising sun. 

“ Two.” 

“ Three.” 

For asecond I held the handkerchief aloft, 
and then let it flutter from my hand. 

There was one report. Both fired at the 
same moment. 


God must 
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I looked quickly toward Brown. He was 
standing quietly with the smoking pistol at 
his side apparently unhurt. 

I followed the direction of his fixed 
glance, and saw Blakey lying on the ground, 
with the surgeon tearing open his shirt. 
The white linen was red with blood. 

I walked rapidly to my friend’s side, and 
we were turning to leave the field when a 
cry from the surgeon detained us. He was 
beckoning us to approach, and pointing to 
the wounded colonel. 

“He wants me,” whispered Brown, and 
without hesitation he walked quickly to the 
side of his unfortunate adversary. 

“He cannot live ten minutes,” said the 
surgeon coolly, taking out his watch. 

Brown looked down into the face of the 
man who had done him such an irreparable 
wrong, and met the pleading glance of the 

rostrate man’s eves. He moved his lips, 
ut he was so weak from loss of blood that 
the sound was unintelligible. 

Involuntarily Brown bent over his enemy 
to catch his dying words. 

“ Forgive, forgive.” 


These were the words that were framed 
with difficulty and pain. 

The wronged husband dropped on his 
knees by the dying man, and took one of 
his hands in his. 

“It is not mine to give,” he said softly. 
“ Ask it of your God.” 

Blakey did not speak again, and in a few 
minutes the hand which Brown held grew 
cold and stiff, and rising slowly he rejoined 
me and we returned to the town. 

Edith Branscome or Mrs. Thomas Brown, 
when she learned of the affair, disappeared, 
prompted probably by remorse and a guilty 
conscience. I did not hear of her again for 
years, when | learned that she had returned 
to London and gone from bad to worse rap- 
idly, when, in a fit of despondency, she had 
taken her own life and gone before her 
Maker to answer for her great sin. 

I get a letter once in a while from Brown. 
He has retired from the army, which served 
its purpose for him, and is once more settled 
on the old farm, and as far as I knowisa 
reasonably contented man, but he will never 
be happy again. 


REMINISCENCES OF FORMOSA. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


HE operations of the French fleet in 
Chinese waters, and particularly the 
blockade of the ports of Formosa, have re- 
called to my mind one of the trips which | 
made in the good ship “Babu Botte-Lall- 
Seal,” of Calcutta a country wal/a, owned 
by the Apcars, who were popular Parsee 
merchants and did an extensive business, 
and commanded by William Rackley, who 


- was a North country man from Newcastle- 


upon: Tyne. 

It was my second journey upon this ves- 
sel, and the first port at which we touched 
was Amoy in the province of Fuh-keen, 


-whence, after leaving supplies for the agent 


there stationed, we sailed for Tam-sin and 
Re-lung in the north of Formosa, to take in 
the produce which the factors at these 
places have ready for shipment, after which 
we were to touch at two inlets on the eastern 
shore of the island, where there were settle- 
ments of the aboriginees, to trade for cam- 
phor, We proceeded from Amoy in a 
north-easterly direction, across the Fo-kien 
Channel to Tam-sin, one of the treaty ports 
on the northern coast of Formosa, which we 
reached after a pleasant passage of twenty- 


six hours, during which we had a steady 
all-sail breeze, and our average speed had 
been a trifle more than six knots per hour. 
We anchored soon after day!ight and I was 
somewhat surprised by the appearance of 
the place which J found to be a populous 
town, estimated to contain one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and thickly studded 
with dwellings and other buildings. 

We were anchored in a commodious har- 
bor, well sheltered by hills more than two 
thousand feet high. We had some difficul- 
ty in getting over the bar which is covered 
in only one place, with enough water to 
a!low a vessel of our tonnage to pass. 

The hills which serve as breastworks to 
shield the anchorage from the typhoons are 
clothed with verdure, their summits being 
occupied by forests, and their sides with 
various species of palms, the camphor tree 
and the aloe, many fine specimens of the 
latter which I saw in bloom. The proper 
name of the town is Howei ard it is 
frequently called Hobay by the natives and 
Chinese settlers. 

While awaiting to comply with the for- 
malities of the port, I had ample time to 
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observe the place from the vessel. Its 
appearance was rendered remarkable by 
the crowded state of its habitations and 
their, in other respects, apparent adapta- 
bility to the climate. Many of the dwellings 
are imposing structures, and the numerous 
pagodas give the place a decidedly Mongo- 
lian aspect. Aiter we had concluded our 
business with the Custom House officials, 
the agent who was to furnish us with our 
return cargo boarded us. He was a China- 
man which surprised me. Our Saigon 
agent, Ram Chunder, happened to be in 
Calcutta when we were ready to sail; and, 
as it was not considered necessary for him 
to return to his factory for several months, 
he had come with us to render me such 
assistance as I might require, and which his 
experience in the trade and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the peopie with whom we 
were to deal, well qualified him to render. 
I manifested my surprise to meet a Chinese 
agent for a Parsee house, and Ram Chunder 
explained by informing me that, although 
our principals had astrong prejudice against 
the employment of Chinese in responsible 
positions, experience had taught them that 
it was better in the long run, to give them 
the preference. They knew the people with 
whom the trade was done; and, though they 
stole, themselves, they would allow no one 
else to do so; while more honest employees, 
though they did not steal, were apt to be 
careless and let others rob their principals. 
And it was considered that what these Chi- 
nese agents stole did not amount to as much 
as the difference between their low salaries 
and the better pay of other and more honest 
agents. 

Lung-ho Shang-ling —that was the name 
of this Chinese factor—appeared to me, 
however, to be a shrewd business man; and, 
if he did steal, he did it so cleverly as to 
thoroughly deceive me ard make it impossi- 
ble to ever detect any irregularity in his 
conduct. I was, afterwards, frequentl 
brought in contact with him, and soon deci- 
ded that these Chinese agents are estimated 
unfairly by their detractors. Lung-ho 
Shang-ling always met his engagements 
promptly, and, while I knew him, had the 
supervision of his bills, always accounted 
satisfactorily for every rupee he received. 
He was, moreover, a genial, benevolent 
man, for which I liked him; and the method- 
ical way in which he attended to the inter- 
ests of our principals commanded my re- 
spect. 

I accepted his cordial invitation to break- 
fast, and we reached the shore a little after 
ten o’clock. We immediately repaired to 
the factory which was abreast of our landing 
place, and an hour was spent in doing jus- 
tice to an excellent breakfast and in spright- 
ly conversation on the popular topics of the 


day. Ram Chunder’s caste did not permit 
him to eat with us; and a meal had, there- 
fore, to be prepared especialiy for him by 
his own cook, who was with us, and in his 
private utensils, which had been brought 
ashore for that purpose. 

Rackley, the master of our ship, rallied 
the East Indian on account of his strict ad- 
herence to the prejudices of his caste; but 
the latter received his raillery good-natured- 
ly, and while we ate, sat apart and read the 
last number of the Overland Mail, 

“Ram Chunder’s a gude lad,” observed 
Captain kackley, as we took our places at 
the table; “but I canno’ abide his fulish 
manners.” 

“] suspect, Captain,” observed Lung-ho 
Shang-ling, pleasantly, “that you have n’t 
too much affection for the Cninese and con- 
sider their pig-tails as badges of inferiority 
and their customs just as nonsensical as 
those of Her Majesty’s East Indian sub- 
jects.” 

“Nay; did na say that, mun,” quickly 
rejoined Rackley, gradually relapsing into 
the North country dialect, as was his custom 
in social conversation. “I like ye well eno’ 
—some of ye,I mean. If Chinamen were all 
like ye, 1 might like ’em all; and if ye’d jest 
cut off that tail of yours, I could almost 
love ye, I could, for ye ’re the best John 
Chinaman I ever knowed.” 

“ Quite a compliment, thank you,” replied 
Lung-ho Shang-ling, gayly. 

The placing of the first dish on the table 
had the effect of stopping the luquacity of 
Rackley, whose appetite was very exacting. 
He spoke no more while we ate, but devoted 
his undivided attention to the business in 
hand, 

Ram Chunder, in the meantime, had his 
preakfast served in the verandah, where he 
had seated himself on a mat; and when he 
had concluded his meal, he rejoined us just 
as we were rising from our chairs to leave 
the table. 

Rackley strolled away to explore the 
town in quest of amusement, while Ram 
Chunder and I accompanied Lung-ho 
Shang-ling to the counting-room of tne fac- 
tory to attend to business. I found the 
accounts well-kept and ascertained from the 
books the quantity of produce ready for 
shipment. It was more than | had expected 
to find it, and consisted of sulphur, camphor 
and rice. He also had some tea, but I 
decided not to take it and to have it sent to 
Amoy, in one of the numerous junks plyin 
to and from that port, thence to be dase 
to England. 

Ram Chunder was an expert accountant, 
and was, consequently, a valuable assistant. 
At one o’clock we had agreed our accounts ; 
and, while I 1emained within the factory, 
the East Indian assisted the Chinaman in 
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the necessary preparations for the shipment 
of the produce, which was to commence at 
daybreak the next morning. 

I amused myself by reading the latest 

apers that had been received, and had no 
Lceution of promenading to view the town 
until after sunset, so as to avoid the heat of 
midday. 

At tour o’clock I was startled by Lung-ho 
Shang-ling and Ram Chunder, who came in 
hurriedly and urged me to follow them, for 
Rackley was in trouble and needed our 
assistance. Without stopping to inquire in- 
to the particulars, I droppea my paper and 
we all three sallied out and followed a cooly 
along narrow and crowded thoroughfares. 

On the way Lung-ho Shang-ling informed 
me that the cooly, who was guiding us, had 
been sent to tell him that our captain was 
creating a great disturbance, and would, if 
not prevented, do some mischief. This was 
a surprise to me, for Rackley was naturally 
a peaceable and temperate man. 

We reached and entered a low building 
with closed shutters and were led to an 
apartment the air of which was impregnated 
with the fumes of opium, and within which, 
on a rude cot, Rackley lay in an uneasy 
slumber. On a dirty stand near the head of 
the bed was a pipe such as opium smokers 
use, and also a lamp for “cooking” the 
drug. We needed no informer to tell us 
what had happened. We were in an opium 
joint, and Rackley had indulged in the use 
of the narcotic experimentally. We learned 
from the attendants that he seemed to be 
able to smoke it with impunity, for he 
emptied three pipes without seeming to be 
affected. But he asked for some haschisch, 
of which he had swaliowed a large bolus 
and smoked two pipes of bhang. The com- 
bined effect of the opium and the hemp had 
made him violent, and, to prevent him from 
cutting off the tails of the Cainese atten- 
dants, they had been obliged to bind him to 
the cot in which we found him. He had 
subsided into a slumber which seemed to 
be disturbed by unpleasant dreams and he 
had been unbound. ‘The perspiration 
trickled down his temples in large drops, he 
breathed hard, and ever and anon his limbs 
became rigid and he had tetanic convul- 
sions. Lung-ho Shang ling lost no time in 
procuring a stretcher upon which he caused 
Rackley to be placed. Four bearers whom 
he engaged, raised and rested it on their 
shoulders, and we left the opium den, pre- 
ceded by the coolies who carried our North 
country skipper. 

Rackley was put to bed at the factory and 
Ram Chunder returned on board to pass 
the night. I remained on shore. We 
dined at seven, after which I went out with 
Lung-ho Shang-ling; and we passed along 
the principal thoroughfares and entered 

35 


such houses as were occupied by acquaint- 
ances of my companion. We visited two 
of the “Joss Houses,” and finally entered 
a small theatre and saw a portion of a play 
which had commenced three days before 
and was likely to continue tor two or three 
more. 

The next morning we rose at daybreak, 
and Ram Chunder came ashore while we 
were sipping our morning coffee. Every- 
thing was in readiness for the shipment of 
the rice; and as Ram Chunder was to su- 

erintend that operation and we would not 
be needed at the factory for a couple of 
days, we decided to proceed up the river to 
Twa-tu-tia and Mengka. We therefore em- 
barked in one of the factory's junks at about 
seven o’clock. The wind was fair and we 
sailed in our uncouth craft the “ Sistance,” 
thirteen miles, up to the first named place, 
in about three hours. 

This town is in a tea district that has 
steadily increased in extent since that time. 
It was then a place of 20,000 or more inhab- 
itants, and the bearing of the middle and 
lower classes of its community was superi- 
or in appearance and comfort to those of 
Tam-sui. It is surrounded on the out- 
skirts with tea plantations, and Lung-ho 
Shang-ling had advanced to the proprietors 
of many of them supplies to enable them to 
carry on their business, and for which they 
had agreed to pay in produce at the time of 
gathering the crop. 

We were here, therefore, to receive pay- 
ment from one of these individuals whom 
Lungeho Shang-ling considered to be as well 
prepared to pay as he ever would be; and, 
contrary to our expectation, he had the tea 
ready to hand over to my companion. We 
were, consequently, detained here only a 
few hours. After shipping this tea we pro- 
ceeded up the river about three or four 
miles, and landed at Mengka, which is one 
of the most flourishing towns in the north 
of the island, and contained then about 
thirty thousand inhabitants. It is some- 
times called Bangka by foreigners, and is in 
many respects a remarkable place. Thead- 
vances which Lung-ho Shang-ling had made 
to these people were to be paid for in sul- 
phur. Nothing had as yet been collected 
from this place that season; and we found 
but one of the factory’s debtors who was 
prepared to pay the amount of his indebted- 
ness. But the sulphur had not yet been 
transported from the boiling house, and we 
were obliged to wait till the next morning to 
receive it. Hence we visited these boilin 
houses about a couple of miles outside o 
the town, mounted on bullocks, which are 
saddled and bridled here as horses are with 
us, and ridden in the same way. In the 
boiling Louse of the one who was to pay us 
the next morning the iron boilers were all 
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in use, and, when we arrived, a quantity of 
what I at first mistook for slate was placed 
in one of them near the centre of the build- 
ing. This slate-like substance, when acted 
upon by the heat, crumbled up and assumed 
the appearance and consistency of molasses. 
While boiling it was constantly stirred 
about by attendants, and in that way ali the 
impurities were separated from the sulphur. 
It was then ladled out into wooden tubs 
shaped like sugar loaves in which it was 
left to cool, after which the conical cakes 
were forced from the tubs by the simple 
rocess of knocking out the bottom of the 
tter. 

We passed the remainder of the day 
among these boiling houses, of which 
there were many, and slept at night on 
board of our junk. The next morning we 
found more than enongh sulphur to pay for 
the advances Lung-ho Shang-ling had made 
to the party with whom we were dealing, 
ready to be passed on board of our craft. 
We shipped the whole, paid for the surplus 
at the regular market rates, and started at 
once on our way back to Tam-sui. 

At the latter place, we found an unbroken 
stream of bags of rice on the heads of 
coolies, who were urged by Ram Chunder 
to do their utmost, flowing to the lighters 
which were to take it alongside of the “ Ba- 
bu Botte-Lall-Seal.” After landing we pro- 
ceeded directly to the factory; aad there, in 
a hammock, lay Rackley, pale, haggard and 
half asleep. He smiled grimly upon us and 
extended his hand. He had not yet fully 
recovered from his experimental indulgence 
in haschisch and opium. His eyes were 
sunken deeply in their sockets, his cheeks 
were hollow, and he looked more like a de- 
bauchee after a spree, than anything else I 
can imagine. 

“ How do you feel, Rackley?” I asked. 

“Feel, mun! I feels mair like a fule 
than onything else, my lad.” 

“TI ’m inclined to think you wont be so 
ready to try experiments hereafter,” re- 
marked Lung-ho Shang-ling. 

- © Experiments be ! Ne’er a one will 
I ever mak’ ag’in. If I ever wants to get 
drunk, ’gad I ll jist tak’ a wee drop of rum 
as I used to dee before I was a teetotaler. 
But ne’er another bit of opium does I ever 
smoke ag’in, and ne’er a bit of hemp will I 
ever look at unless it’s been made into 
rope.” 

“ Tub-ee ready, sar,” said a young China- 
man, connected with the factory. 

“ All right,” we replied, and, glad to have 
an opportunity to indulge in the luxury of a 
good washing, we nodded cheerfully to our 
north country skipper, and followed the at- 
tendant. 

In two more days all the rice was shipped, 
and we left at twilight to round Foki, the 


northern extemity of the island, and touched 
at Kelung to leave supplies for an agent sta- 
tioned there to represent our principals who 
were largely interested in the coal mines of 
that region. I learned nothing of Kelung 
from personal observation; for, as soon as 
we reached the offing, a dow sailed out, and 
sent a boat shengelle of us, in which the 
agent we were to supply was. He came 
on board, and we quickly delivered unto 
him the supplies in question, and took his 
receipt therefor. We now made additional 
sail, and proceeded southward along the 
eastern coast of the island. 

We sailed near enough to the land to ob- 
tain a good view of that side of the island, 
and drew nearer as we approached the 
southern extremity. Rackley was well ac- 
quairted here, and could sail with perfect 
safety where re | would have feared to 
venture. We finally reached .and anchored 
in the roadstead of the village of Ka-fri-ang, 
where the natives had had less intercourse 
with the Chinese than those of cther dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless they showed consider- 
able skill in the arts of civilization; and, 
when I landed with Ram Chunder, I was 
surprised to find the houses built of stone, 
tiled with large slabs of what appeared to 
be slate, and comfortably arranyed and fitted 
up inside for sleeping and doing all the 
work necessary for the health and conven- 
ience of the occupants. European goods 
were in general use; and the women, who 
made a fine native cloth from hemp, intro- 
duced colored threads from the foreign 
stuff, so as to produce ornamental devices. 

We stopped here to purchase camphor 
directiy from the natives. Ram Chunder 
was well known in the principal village of 
the eastern coast, and had frequently, in 
spite of the Chinese, done a profitable trade 
with the aborigines. Hence it had been 
concluded to utilize his experience on this oc- 
casion, and, while the East Indian bartered 
with the natives, I attempted to amuse my- 
self by studying the customs of these com- 
paratively unknown people. I was, how- 
ever, taken sick with intermittent fever, 
which kept me confined on shipboard; and, 
when Ram Chunder had concluded his 
trade and we got under way, I was still an 
invalid and living on spoon diet. 

For the. readers’ gratification I shall de- 
vote a little space to some of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this important island. 

It lies between what the Chinese call 
Nan-hai and Tong-hai, or the Southern and 
Eastern Sea, and is separated from the 
Chinese main/and by the strait of Fokien, 
which has a width of about ninety-one miles 
in its narrowest part. Its northern extrem- 


ity, Foki, is in latitude twenty-five degrees 
nineteen minutes north, and its most south- 
ern point, Lin-hai-shan or South Cape, in 
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twenty-one degrees fifty-four minutes, north. 
Its area is estimated to be 14,978 square 
miles, and is about half the size of Ireland. 
A chain of mountains called simply Ta-shan 
or Great Mountain by the Chinese traverses 
the island from north to south, and attains 
in many of its summits considerable height. 
Hence Formosa is divided into three re- 
gions: the mountains proper, the broad 
western, with alluvial plains, and the 
narrow eastern terminating in a high and 
recipitous coast. The formation of the 
island appears to have been due in part 
at least to volcanic agency; and jets of 
steam and sulphur springs are met frequent- 
ly among the calcareous rocks near Tam- 
sui. Coal, sulphur and petroleum are the 
only mineral productions known to exist in 
sufficient quantities to make them of eco- 
nomical importance. The principal coal 
fields are near Kelung and Tam-sui, and 
the coal is all shipped in Kelung harbor. 
It is highly bituminous and burns fast; but 
it can be used by steamers on short voyages. 
It is regularly employed by many foreign 
vessels as well as in the Chinese men-of- 
war, and in the arsenal at Fuh-chow. 

In the plains the soil is generally sand or 
alluvial clay, covered in the valleys with a 
rich vegetable mould. The streams that 
flow eastward are little better than torrents, 
but the western region is traversed by sev- 
eral rivers of moderate development. The 
scenery is frequently of majestic beauty, 


and to this it is indebted for its European 


name, happily bestowed by the early Span- 
ish navigators. As seen from the east the 
outline of the mountains is at once beautiful 
and fantastic; domes and peaks and wall- 
like precipices succeed each other in strik- 
ing variety ; a brilliant verdure ciothes their 
side, down which dash cascades that shine 
like silver in the tropical sunlight. The 
climate, tempered by the influences both of 
the sea and the mountans, is agreeable 
and healthy. The vegetation of the island 
is characterized by tropical luxuriance, the 
mountainous regions being clad with dense 
forests, in which various species of pa!m, 
the camphor tree (Laurus Camphora), and 
the aloe are conspicuous. Some of the wild 
flowers, especially the lilies ana convoivuli, 
are strikingly beautiful, and some of our 

reenhouses have been enriched by several 

ormosa orchids and other ornamental 
plants. The pineapple grows in abund- 
ance. 

In the lowlands of the western portion, 
the Chinese have introduced a large num- 


ber of cultivated plants and fruit trees. 
Rice is grown in such quantities as to pro- 
cure for Formosa the title of the ‘tgranary 
of China”; and the sweet potato, taro, 
millet, barley, wheat and maize are also cul- 
tivated. Sugar, tea, indigo, ground uvuts, 
jute, hemp, oil and ratans are all articles of 
export, and some of them produce consider- 
able trade. The principal tea districts are 
about Bangka, but the area devoted to this 
valuable crop is rapidly increasing. 

The inhabitants may be divided into 
three classes: the Chinese, many of whom 
have immigrated from the neighborhood of 
Amoy, and speak the dialect of that district, 
while others are Hakkas from the vicinity of 
Swatow; the subjugated aborigines, now 
largely intermingled with the Chinese; and 
the uncivilized aborigines of the eastern 
region, who refuse to recognize the Chinese 
authority and carry on raids as opportunity 
occurs. The semi-civilized aborigines, who 
have adopted the Chinese language, dress 
and customs, are called Pe-pa-huan (Anglies 
Peppo-hoans), while their wilder brethren 
bear the name of Che-hwau or green sav- 
ages. They appear to belong to the Malay 
stock. They are broken up into numerous 
tribes and classes, and their language, con- 
sequently, presents a variety of dialects, of 
which no classification has yet been affected. 
These aborigines are of middle height, 
broad-chested and muscular, with remarka- 
bly large hands and feet, the eyes are large, 
the forehead round and seldom narrow or 
receding, the nose broad, the mouth large 
and disfigured with betel. The custom of 
tatooing is universal. In the north of the 
island the dead are buried in a sitting pos- 
ture under the bed in which they expired. 
Petty wars are extremely common, not only 
along the Chinese frontier, but between the 
neighboring clans, and the heads of the 
slain are carefully preserved as trophies. 
In some districts the young men and boys 
sleep in the skull chambers, that they may 
be inspired with courage. The office of 
chieftain is sometimes held by women. In- 
termarriage with the Chinese is very com- 
mon. The whole of the Chinese territory is 
dotted with villages and homes. The Chi- 
nese influence is rapidly spreading, and the 
island is more and more attracting the at- 
tention of foreigners. 

After this brief review of the island and its 
resources, we can estimate approximately at 
least how much the French fleet, by block- 
ading its ports, has annoyed the Chinese as 
well as all others in any way concerned. 
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MARGARET. 
BY MRS. E. E. BROWN. 
H‘*YE you seen my dainty Margaret, You will think that woodland songsters 
The lily of the vale, Are warbling in your ear. 
The star before whose shining 
All other stars are pale. But you will not hear her coming; 
Her step is light and fleet ; 
You will know her if you meet her; The violets and the clover 
‘The bright glance of her eye Scarce bend beneath her feet. 
Will mind you of a sunbeam ; : 
That lights the azure sky. Oh! my darling, dimpled Margaret, 
The lily of the vale; 
You will think that gold is gleaming If she should break her promise, 
Amid her glossy hair; My star of life would pale. 
And never painter copied " 
A form so queenly fair. For, in yorder leafy arbor, 
‘ Beneath the clustering vine, 
_ If by chance you hear her laughter, See whispered that she loved me, 
So low and soft and clear, And promised to be mine. 


Soutn Weymouth, Mass., 1885. 


ILLICIT DISTILLATION IN IRELAND. 


BY REV. DR. 


HE mountainous districts in the north 

of Ireland have long been famous for 

the manufacture of whisky, or as it is 
sometimes called when made without the 
concurrence of the revenue, poteen. Until 
the last few years the practice was exceed- 
ingly common, even within a few miles of 
towns of considerable size; but latterly the 
total output of spirits has been much re- 
duced in quantity, and has been of inferior 
quality. Various causes have contributed 
to this. Formerly, the excise supervision 
was not so efficient as it has since become. 
Very often Englishmen or Scotchmen were 
selected for Irish districts, and found the 
peasantry combined to a man against them. 
They were aided, too, by a body of police 
whose sole duties were the detection and 
exposure of frauds against the revenue, and 
therefore it was a clear issue between two 
parties, with a large body of spectators 
standing neutral, or rather, in the national 
spirit, strongly sympathizing with those 
who were trying to evade the law. Besides, 
if the squire — who was of course a magis- 
trate —found an anonymous present of a 
five-gallon jar of poteen, why should ke go 
and waste good liquor by giving it up, and 
perhaps by so doing get some of his own 
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tenants into trouble. It was clearly none 
of his business, in which opinion his neigh- 
bors heartily shared, as they sipped it in 
punch at his festive board. The priest, too, 
was of the same mind; for as long as the 
boys did not take too much, or beat their 
wives, or neglect attending mass, it was a 
very convenient way of turning an honest 
penny in those hard times. With the tacit 
concurrence of these two great social forces, 
the owner of the still had little to fear, and 
could carry on his lawless trade with com- 
parative impunity. The possession of a 
common secret encouraged cordial relations 
between all classes and creeds, until they 
resembled the — happy family. 
But the events of the last thirty years have 
changed all this, and have indirectly led to 
a large diminution of private distillation. 
The first blow which it received was the 
disbanding of the revenue police about the 
year 1858, and the absorption of their 
duties, and the drafting of the most capable 
members of tine force into the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. This body have a great 
many duties to perform: they keep the 
peace; act as public prosecutors in petty 
cases; distribute and collect the census 


papers and votes for poor-law guardians; 
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make up the agricultural statistics; act as 
an armed drilled force in time of riot; and 
Jastly, as detectives of crime, and, since 
1858, of illicit distillation. On account of 
these numcrous functions, they are brought 
into contact with almost every individual in 
their district, not so much at the barracks 
as at their own homes, and the sight of an 
empty jar in an unlikely place, or an unusual 
abundance of spirits about a particular 
house are signs not lost on the vigilant con- 
stable, and carefully stored up by him for 
future use. 

Again, the improved means of transit in 
the mountainous districts have given the 
affairs of the inhabitants more publicity, 
Post-vans, mail-cars and narrow-guage rail- 
ways are everywhere furnishing certain and 
regular communication between the better 
populated and more civilized valleys and 
the poorer and less inhabited mountains. 
By these means enterprising travelers have 
penetrated the backward districts, and been 
received with the customary hospitality of 
the Irish to strangers. They are occasion- 
ally even permitted to taste the native 
mountain dew, and sometimes thoughtlessly 
bring their entertainers into trouble by in- 
cautiously boasting of their privileges before 
strangers. The information has béen car- 
ried to the police force in the district in 
which the, alas, too confiding host resided, 
and has caused a watch to be set on him, 
resulting eventually in the discovery of the 
fountain-head. 

But information of this kind is accidental, 
and therefore such cases are rare. The 
fact is that the chief sources of knowledge 
are, as might be expected from the analogy 
of other Trish conspiracies, from within the 
camp, which is sure to hold, sooner or iater, 
some informer. A difference of opinion 
about the division of the spoil, a row 
amongst their womankind, or some such 
characteristic quarrel, leads to ill feeling, 
and some impulsive member of tive gang, in 
the haste of momentary spite, secretly in- 
forms the police. Then the customary and 
well known scene follows. A force al con- 
stabulary fully armed steals out under cover 
of the night, carefully surrounds the fated 
still-house, and advancing from all sides, 
simultaneously burst in upon the unfortu- 
nate distillers just as the outlying scout has 
brought word that the police are coming. 
Resistance, though sometimes attempted, is 
useless, and the dread guardians of the law 
proceed to destroy the prepared materials, 
seize the still,and quench the fire. Finaily, 
the sad procession of police, prisoners and 
utensiis —the last being placed in a cart 
with the manufactured spirits — wends its 
way down the mountain side to the uearest 
barracks. Then, at the next petty sessions 
of the district, all those who were found en- 


gaged, together with the tenant on whose 
holding the distillation was being carried 
on, are heavily fined, with the option of a 
severe term of imprisonment. 

But what has conduced more than any- 
thing else to the diminution of illicit distilla- 
tion has been successive bad harvests, racke 
renting and absentee landlords. These 
have produced agrarian outrages, and these 
in their turn have led to Coercion Acts, giv- 
ing the constabulary night-patrol powers of 
a very comprehensive character. As the 
mountainous districts are the poorest, so 
the outrages have been more frequent there, 
and the police in seeking for those intent 
on committing crime, have often accidental- 
ly found those merely intent on distillin 
poteen. All these discoveries are ome 
up, and care taken that the same practice 
does not again occur in the same place; 
and thus the opportunities for illicit distilla- 
tion are gradually becoming fewer and fewer, 
and everything seems to point towards its 
final extinction. 

The place selected for the operations of 
the distiller is usually some natural hollow, 
or a sheltered spot partially hidden by some 
overhanging rock. But occasionally there 
are much more habitable places prepared. 
A favorite example of this is an artificial 
cave dug out in the side of a high bank close 
to a stream, the proximity of which is al- 
ways necessary for their operations. The 
entrance is generally concealed with great 
ingenuity by a luxuriant growth of furze 
and other shrubs. Inside, a raised seat of 
earth, on which some heather has been 
strewn, and a rudely built chimney complete 
the structure. The functions of the chim- 
ney are not by any means exhausted by be- 
ing brought tothe natural level of the earth. 
As is well known, burning peat has an easi- 
ly recognizable odor, and if this drew atten- 
tion to a wreath of smoke ascending in the 
midst of a field, the chances of a long life 
for the still-house wou'd be very small. 
Instead, therefore, of being directly brought 
out, every conceivable artifice is employed 
to render the smoke invisible. Sometimes 
it is led into a drain; at others, into a thick 
growth of underwood; again, it is carried 
tor some distance, and allowed to make its 
escape in such small quantities as to be prac- 
tically imperceptible. In one case of which 
we knew, the still-house was underground 
in the vicinity of the owner’s cottage, and 
advantage of this was taken to convey the 
chimney up the earthern fence and effect a 
junction with the flue of the kitchen. 

In some cases, a dwelling house is chosen 
in such a locality as to defy suspicion. An 
example of this occured in a market town 
where distillation was carried on for many 
years in the main street within a hundred 
yards of an important constabulary barracks 
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and the owner in this case was said to have 
amassed a considerable amount of money. 
For aught that is known, many similar in- 
stances may still exist, as the shrewdness 
shown by the choice of such a hiding-place 
renders detection, except through treachery, 
a most unlikely event. It would be well 
perhaps to add, that in the case just related 
the proprietor of the still was a bachelor. 

Having prepared a suitable place, the 
next thing is to procure a stilland worm, 
which are usually manufactured by the local 
tinker. The still is generally made otf 
strong tinned plate, and is of a cylindrical 
form, except the head, which is rounded and 
enlarged, in order to better coliect the alco- 
hol as it evaporates. The highest part of 
the head terminates in a tube, wide at first, 
but gradually becoming narrower, until it 
reaches the worm, which is a long tube 
curlea into a spiral, and during work is 
always kept cold by immersion in water. 
It is sometimes made from tinned plate, but 
preferably of sheet copper. 

The still having been procured, the mate- 
rials from which the spirit is extracted 
must be obtained. Malt is, of course, the 
most important item, but in past times was 
very difficult to procure, as part of the ex- 
cise officer’s labors, until the repeai of the 
malt tax, was to prevent its preparation in 
corn mills, so that the still owner had fre- 
quently to choose between making it for 
himself with imperfect appliances, or using 
an inferior substitute. This was either or- 
dinary grain or treacle, generally the latter, 
from its portability and the quickness with 
which it could be prepared. Indeed, the 
extra sale of treacle in particular districts 
has been a very trustworthy indication of 
the quantity of spirits being manufactured. 
In one village where some years ago the 
average sale was three casks a week, the 
present consumption is not more than one 
every two months. But perhaps this ma 
result as much from the repeal of the malt 
tax as the decline in illicit distillation. 

The malt or treacle is laid down in water 
somewhat urder boiling point, ard allowed 
to remain there until it has attained to the 
consistence of thin water gruel. It is now 
ready for fermentation, which is affected by 
means of yeast; and when this process is 
complete, the mixture is called wash, and is 
now ready for distillation. The still is 
now filled with wash, and a gentle heat ap- 


plied vaporising the alcohol which passes 
through the still-head, and is cooled back to 
its liquid form in the worm, at the lower 
end of which it is received by pans, crocks, 
piggins, or indeed any vessel which will 
hold it. From these receptacles it is put 
into jars or casks—more commonly five- 
gallon kegs —and conveyed to a place of 
safety. When all the wash has been dis- 
tilled, the articles employed are carefully 
hidden, a favorite place for the still and 
worm being under the water in the neigh- 
boring stream. Then nothing remains but 
the distribution of the spirits in such a 
manner as to realize a handsome profit. 
To dispose of it to his immediate neighbors 
would be to disclose his secret. and they 
would either demand the poteen for nothing 
or denounce him if he refused to give it. 
It must therefore be conveyed to a distance, 
and solid to some publican at such a price 
as will amply compensate both parties for 
their risk. As the publican must keep a 
record of all the spirits he receives, he in- 
curs the danger of having material on his 
premises which is not entered in his stock 
book; as a rule, therefore, the poteen is 
mixed with whisky resembling it in flavor, 
and the blend sold as the original. 

In order to get the jar or cask safely into 
the town, the distiller usually envelops it in 
straw or hay, and trys to pass it off as inno- 
cent fodder; or another plan is to place it 
in the centre of a cart of turf, and on selling 
the turf to the proper person its removal is 
easy, though occasionally even more ingen- 
ious methods are resorted to. 

Fortunes acquired by means of illicit dis- 
tillation have given rise to a very curious 
taunt amongst the inhabitants of the north- 
west of Ireland. When it was intended to 
convey to any person in the strongest possible 
manner that his pride in his family circumstan- 
ces was only that of an upstart, the common 
expression for this was, “ Your grandmother 
was Doherty ——, and wore a tin pocket.” 
The origin of this saying was as follows: 
The northern part of the county of Donegal, 
particularly the district of Innishowen, is 
largely peopled by persons of the name of 
Doherty and O’Doherty. In past times, 
one of the best means of smuggling poteen 
into Londonderry and other towns in the 
vicinity was by a tin flask carried by the 
women in their pockets. Hence the ex- 
pression. 
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How To TRACE PATTERNS. — For out- 
line stitch, first perforate tne design. Put 
it on the sewing machine, unthread the 
needle, and stitch all the straight lines, and 
then perforate the others with a large sewing 
needle. Slightly dampen the cloth that is 


to be stamped, not wet, but roll in a wet 
cloth before stamping so the powder will 
stay on. For black, use starch and lamp- 


black, powdered and mixed. Tie up in a 
ball, and rub over the perforations on the 
wrong side of the paper. 
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BLONDINE OF BURGUNDY. 


BY HELEN 


ANY curious tales and legends have 
P| come down to us from those strange 
old feudal times of lords and slaves, castles 
and dungeons, when the might of a few 
made right for all,— tales romantic, chival- 
rous, brutal, blindly superstitious or coarse- 
ly material, as the special phrase of thought 
or civilization therein illustrated; sometimes 
a grotesque mingling of all, for the times 
partook of all. 

One of these, the story of the love and 
fate of the beautiful Blondine, Princess of 
Burgundy, is herein briefly narrated. 

There lived, in sunny Burgundy, a mighty 
monarch, once renowned in war and tour- 
ney, and the terror of all who were so rash 
as to oppose themselves to him. He had 
now grown old, and resting in the achieve- 
ments of his youth and early vigor, he 
turned his thoughts to the not less impor- 
tant work of preserving his kingdom in its 
peace and power as a fair inheritance for his 
successor. 

He had no son to take his name and 
crown, and this was long a grief to him. 
But as the years went by he gradually cen- 
tred all his love, hope and ambition on his 
daughter Blondine, his one child, his pride 
and joy. 

The maiden was indeed worthy of pride 
and praise. She was most beautiful, sweet, 
lovable and accomplished. She could even 
read and write, and at the harp and em- 
broidery frame she performed wonders, as 
all agreed in declaring. 

The fame of her grace and beauty, her 
wit and modesty, spread far and wide, and 
as, moreover, she was expected to one day 
hold the sceptre of Burgundy, we are not 
surprised to learn that she did not lack for 
suitors. From far and near they came, — 
knights, earls, dukes and princes, to sue for 
the hand of the beauty of beauties, the fair 
young Princess of Burgundy. 

Gold, pearls and precious stones, without 
price and number, they brought to attest 
their love and plead their cause with the 
woman’s vanity, which, from time immemo- 
rial, wooers have taken for granted, and en- 
deavored to propitiate. Danz’s golden 
shower was nothing compared with: that 
which, year by year, month by month, 
poured into the lap of the Princess Blon- 
dine. 

But Blondine cared for none of these 
things. The brightest gem that ever daz- 


zled back the sunlight was to her not half 
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so precious as a tiny wild flower, plucked 
and offered by Philip, her handsome page. 

Philip was not of noble birth, but he had 
a noble spirit. Nature, who likes some- 
times to make compensation for fortune’s 
neglect by choice gifts of her own, had en- 
dowed with her rare nobility this humble 
servitor. 

Yet servant though he was to her, Blon- 
dine felt no inequality between them. 
Philip was a clever, spirited lad, a favorite 
at the court where he had lived from a child. 
He and the young princess had been almost, 
as one might say, trained together. The 
same masters had taught them their little 
store of learning and accomplishments ; and 
always, when she was not with her maidens 
in her own private apartments, it was his 
appointed duty, as weil as his pleasure, to 
be in attendance upon her. 

They had shared many a frolic, as chil- 
dren, and as they grew older many a new 
bond of sympathy and liking was formed, 
knitting them soul to soul in a union which 
they had no power to break even if they 
had so willed. Neither of them realized 
this, or thought of the possibility that their 
innocent intimacy might ever be interrupted, 
until with the advent of the suitors from 
many lands, gossip in regard to the king’s 
probable choice and the marriage of the 
princess ran riot about the court. Then 
Philip awoke to the fact that he was only a 
page and Blondine a princess, and that he 
loved her. 

It was madness, but he could not help it. 
It had grown with his growth, and become 
a part ot his life. But he was forced to 
stand aside and speak no word, though his 
dark eyes flashed often, and he bit his lips 
till they bled to restrain the hot, passionate 
words which sprang up from his heart at 
some indignity which these haughty suitors 
laid upon him, and his, as yet, unsuspected 
love. 

And Blondine? Ske could only watch 
these men, dark and fair, insolent and gen- 
tle—of all sorts were they —as they flocked 
about her father, with a terror that amount- 
ed to fascination. Were her love and her 
life nothing, then, that they must be given 
over to a stranger with no care for what she 
herself might wish,—to that stranger who 
could give her father assurance of most 
money and power? How could she live 
sucha life? Yet she was young and life was 
sweet. How its bounding pulses thrilled her! 
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One day the princess was in the garden, 
surrounded by her maidens, by gay courtiers 
and gallant adorers, all enjoying the ripe 
fruit which a fine old apple-tree held out to 
them, on high, wide-reaching arms. Philip 
gathered the apples, and brought them to 
the laughing circle, They, engaged in their 
feast, their jests and merriment, paid little 
heed to him. 

As they were about to leave the garden, 
Blondine took a rosy apple from her little 
= basket, and offering it to Philip, 
said : — 

“Take this for your trouble. 
side is beautiful, as you see. 
the inside ten times better.” 

Philip took the apple, his face flushing. 
He gave the princess a shy, eloquent glance, 
but aid not speak. When he was alone he 
examined his treasure more closely. 

What is this? Oh, wonderful! 

A deep cleft cut in the apple, and closely 
pressed into this until almost hidden a tiny, 
written note. 

Flushing and trembling with a joy that 
was almost pain, Philip drew it fetth, and 
read these words : — 

“ Many seek me, but you, Philip, are dear- 
est of all, you who are nobler in yourself 
than all tne noble dukes and earls and 
= in the world.’ You alone live in my 

eart. When midnight comes forsake your 
dreams and seek the tree,—the tree that 
bore this apple for you. You will find 
something dear to you there. But I have 
said enough.” 

Philip grew white to the lips. Hope, 
fear, love and foreboding strove within him 
until his brain whirled and his feet stumbled 
in the dizzy delight and pain that filled his 
heart. What should he do? What ought 
he to do? 

But when midnight came he was in the 
garden under the stars. 

As tremblingly, expectantly, he waited by 
the trysting-place, he heard a soft rustling 
in the leaves, a taint gliding through the 
grass. Before he could turn, a soft, warm 
arm stole about his neck; he felt his love’s 
tender breathing on his face. Then, in the 
clear night, their lips met. But before a 
word was spoken, a velvet hand clasped his, 
and drew him silently, stealthily away. I[t 
led him over stones, through brambles and 
nettles, until they reached the cellar of an 
old ruin, in the entrance of which a lamp 
flickered, and then on by the gleam of the 
lamp through a secret corridor. 

They fancied every eye closed in slumber, 
but the traitor’s eye never sleeps. These 
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two young creatures, wrapped in the fateful 
dream of youth’s first passion, little thought 
of what would befall before the morning 
sun shone down on their happy trysting- 
place. 


A haughty prince of Spain had come with 
gold and precious stones to sue for the 
hand of the Princess Blondine. Yet though 
he urged his suit unceasingly, he had hoped 
and wooed and waited in vain. His heart 
burned and thirsted for a kiss of her dewy lips. 
He found no peace night or day, and at that 
midnight hour he had risen from the bed 
that had given him no rest, and gone out in- 
to the garden, hoping the cool night air 
might serve to soothe the fever that burned 
in his breast. 

All that passed under that fatal tree, the 
crafty Spaniard had seen and understood. 
The lovers had stood scarcely three paces 
from him. He ground his teeth, and bit his 
lips until the blood came. He hastened to 
the castle entrance; he put aside the royal 
watch, saying he must and would see the 
king. 

iy He is threatened with high treason and 
revolt,” said he 

The Spaniard told his story, and received 
small thanks. The old king loved his 
daughter,— loved her more than sceptre 
and crown. 

“You lie, traitor!” he cried. ‘“ Your 
blood shall pay for it if you deceive me. 

“ Let my blood pay for it if I deceive you. 
Up, old man, and learn the truth.” 

The king seized a dagger, and ran forth 
blind with rage. The Spaniard crept after 
him, and showed him the way to the ruined 
cellar. A grand old castle had once stood 
there, but it had long been leveled into 
shattered ruins. The cellar and a vaulted 
hall above it still remained. Nettles, this- 
tles and thick, wild shrubbery nearly hid 
them from view. Few knew of their exist- 
ence, but the princess had one day discov- 
ered them, and liking the quaint old hall 
had had it fitted up for a summer bower, 
where she could zo with her book or harp 
when she wished to be alone. She had 
spent days, even nights, there without ques- 
tion. And now she had taken Philip to her 
favorite retreat, that they might speak of 
their love without interruption. 

They had much to say to each other; for 
in the reaction from the hopeless despair 
which had long held possession of her, 
Blondine’s spirit had risen in revolt against 
the fate to which she had seemed inevitably 
destined. Her mind was full of hopes and 
plans for escape. Flight with Philip from 
the court did not now seem the impossible 
thing it had when the thought first oc- 
curred to her. 

They discussed many plans for a speedy 
flight across the border, where they would 
be safe from pursuit. But could not decide © 
what one would be best. Strange to say, 
Philip was more fearful than she. Perhaps 
it was because he more clearly saw the diffi- 
culties in their way, the obstacles to be sur- 
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mounted, and the dangers of detection and 
capture. 

This pretty, quaint bower was reached by 
means of a concealed door, and a secret 
~~ which led from the old cellar to the 

all above, and of this only Blondine and 
two or three of her most trusted attendants 
possessed the clue. But the Spaniard had 
watched her well. He now led the king 
swiftly and silently through the vaulted cel- 
lar to the hidden door. They tried it cau- 
tiously. Itwas fastened. They waited and 
listened impatiently. The lamp still sent a 
faint gleam along the passage. 

“Hush!” said the Spaniard, “don’t you 
hear them? If you do not believe this, you 
will not believe anything.” 

The old man bent to listen, and though 
the voices within came faintly to his ears, 
he recognized them. 

“ My dearest,” said the sweet girl’s voice. 
“why do you tremble so before me? Am 
I not your own? To the world I must be a 
princess. But with you—you I would 
serve as a slave.” 

“ Sweet princess, I wish 
humblest slave in the field. Then we might 
dare to be happy. But now—what can 
come of our love but misery?” 

“Dear Philip, put aside such thoughts. 
I am no princess. Look at me! What do 
I care for kingdom and crown? I will 
make my heart the throne of love.” 

“ Beautiful princess, you will not, cannot 
keep your vow. Your suitors come from 
far and near. They will watch you; we 
cannot escape, and some day a stately lord 
will win you. The waters swell, and the 
winds rise ; the winds cease, and the waters 
run away. So it is with the heart of a 
woman. Your love will pass like the water 
and wind. 

“Let the suitors woo if they like, but no 
stately lord will win me. e will evade 
their watchful eyes, and fly together. The 
winds may blow, and the waters rise; but 
the wind is never blown away, the waters 
never cease. Thus, eternally renewed, shall 
be my love for you.” 

“ But, love, I tremble. There is a fearful 
foreboding in my heart. If the king dis- 
covers our love my life will end on the cruel 
sword ; and you, dear heart, will weep alone, 
locked deep in the dunyeon beneath the 
tower.” 

“ Dear Philip, Heaven will not break the 
bond that true love ties. No one shall 
know. No traitor is near. My chosen one, 
give me your kiss of betrothal.” 

He kissed her tenderly, passionately, and 
in the joy of the betrothal, his apprehen- 
sions faded away. There was room in his 
heart for love alone. 

In that ruined, ancestral hall, through a 
sweet, swift hour, love was king. But, alas, 


ou were the 


his reign was short. Terror and calamity 
were only waiting to claim the place as 
more surely and forever their own. 

The old king, lurking outside, gnashed 
his teeth, and was again and again tempted 
to break into the room. But it was better 
to wait, — wait as the wild beast waits be- 
fore the sheepfold ready to spring at the 
first glimpse of his prey. 

“Let me go,” said Philip, at last, dread 
and foreboding returning. “1 must go be- 
fore dawn.” 

“O Philip, do not go. 
morning.” 

“ Look up, love; the gray of the morning 
is here. Let me go before the sun betrays 


“ Wait a little. The light of the stars 
will not betray your path.” 

“ Listen ! he swallow is singing his 
morning song.” 

“Tt is the nightingale, Philip.” 

“No, love, no. The flush of dawn is in 
the sky. The morning breeze blows past 
us. The birds are singing. I must go.” 

“O Philip, how can I let you go! There 
is a horrible dread in my heart. Stay with 
me. Do not leave me, Philip.” 

She threw her arms around his neck. 
He drew her close to his heart, and fora 
moment they stood there, forgetting every- 
thing save the sweetness of tneir love, the 
agony of parting. 

“O Philip, I hear your heart beat!” cried 
the girl, “Dear heart, why do you throb 
so? Have you been happy, dear heart? 
Tomorrow night be happy again.” 

* Sleep well, dearest. Adieu,” he said. 

He unbolted the door, opened it, and 
went stumbling along the passage by the 
uncertain light of the flickering lamp. 

The place seemed like a charnel house. 
He struggled in vain to throw off his de- 
pression. In vain he told himself he had 
done no real wrong,— committed no crime. 
In vain he called himself a coward. The 
ghastly foreboding and horror which had 
taken possession of him would not yield. 
He felt that he was walking to his doom. 

And now as he passed a dark corner in 
an outer vault of the cellar, two shadowy 
forms sprang forth with a muffled cry. 

Then came the gleam and hiss of a sword 
through the dusk, and Philip was borne to 
the ground. 

“Do you dare to aspire to the throne of 
Burgundy? Take that for your dowry, dog! 
Take that! 

“O Christ, have mercy!” moaned Philip, 
as his dim eves closed, and without shrift 
or confession his sou! fled forth into the un- 
known future. 

The Spanish prince, mad with rage and 
jealousy, knelt beside the murdered lad, and 
with cruel, blood-stained hands cut and tore 


It is long before 
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the quivering heart from his bosom, cooling 
his own fevered spirit with a horrible jesting 
mockery of Blondine’s last words. 

“JT have you now, dear heart. Why do 

ou throb so? Are you happy now, dear 

eart? Tomorrow night be happy again.” 

Left alone the princess trembled with 
fear and dread. She was filled with the 
saddest foreboding. If harm should come 
to Philip, how could she live? 

Once she fancied she heard a sound. 
What was it? A voice? A fall? She ran 
to the door and listened, but all was still. 
She turned back, thinking her anxious im- 
agination had deceived her. It was some 
one in the wood near by. It was the birds 
outside. Perhaps nothing at all. 

She threw herself on a pile of skins and 
cushions in the corner ot the room, and at 
last fell into a troubled slumber. Her 
dreams were all of horrors, of bloody 
pearls set in a bloody crown, of a bloody 
banquet and a heliish dance. 

She woke exhausted, il] with horror and 
foreboding. She did not leave the place, 
and no one sought her there. Sometimes 
she went to the window, and stvod there, 
peering out into the thicket of trees and 
thorns that shut in the ruin from outer sight 
and knowledge. Sometimes she took up 
her harp and swept her hands across it. 
Then, shuddering at the fitful, wailing ca- 
dences her own hands evoked, she flung it 
down, and wandered restlessly about the 
room. 

But most of the day she lay listless on 
the heap of skins — trophies jo Se by gal- 
lant huntsmen who had hoped to win her 
favor by such evidence of their prowess — 
waiting for the night, longing for Philip, 
dreading, yet hoping»that he would come 
back with the stars, and fearing, she knew 
not what. 

The stars came out at last. The mid- 
night stillness settled over castle and ruin. 
Blondine was weeping, when suddenly her 
strained ears caught a sound. Some one 
was opening the secret door. 

A handsome youth in mourning garb 
came into the room, bearing a funeral torch 
and pall. He spoke no word, but mutely 
laid a broken, bloody ring before the prin- 
cess, and passed out as noiselessly as he 
had entered. 

Then came a second youth, clothed in 
purple, and bearing a golden bowl, furnished 
with a handle and cover, the cover closed 
and fastened with the royal seal. 

Next entered a youth in garments of silver. 
He carried a sealed letter in his hand. He 
ome the letter 10 the princess, bowed silent- 
y, and passed out. 

Blondine stood motionless, paralyzed 
with dread, as this strange procession came 
and went. Then she broke the seal and 


read the letter. Her eyes dilated, her 
breath stopped short with horror. She 
seemed swimming in a dark mist. She 
sank to the floor, gasping for air. But she 
did not faint; she did not weep. 

With a mighty effort she rose to her feet. 
She staggered to the window, and looked 
out tor a moment with wild, strained eyes. 
Then she turned back into the room and be- 
gan to laugh. It was laughter to make one 
shudder, — wild, mirthless, mechanical, bro- 
ken occasionally by still wilder words and 
cries. 

* Come, you fiddlers!’ she cried, “ make 
haste! Don’t you know this is my bridal 
day? Up,and dance, princes! Be merry, 
ladies! Dance and be merry, all!” 

Again she broke into laughter, wild as 
the winds that howled about her, dreary as 
the cavernous vaults beneath. Then she 
caught up the harp, and drew from its 
strings wild music that matched her mood. 
Fierce, reckless, mockingly merry, rang out 
the clanging chords; and now they die away 
in a long-drawn, hopeless, sobbing cadence, 
that struck on the ear of a chance passer 
like the wail of a lost soul. He crossed him- 
self and hurried on, and years afterward he 
told his children of the wierd, unearthly 
music that had floated out to his ears from 
the haunted thicket within the wood. 

But now Blondine was dancing. 

“Ah!” she cried, “don’t you see my 
bridegroom there, splendid in cloth ot gold? 
He is beautiful, beautiful! A purple star 
glows on his breast. Huzza, ladies! Huzza, 
princes! Up! ‘To the dance, to the dance! 
Dance merrily, merrily! What,doyou draw 
back from me? Do you dare to look at me 
with scorn? Away, you rabble! You smell 
of the court. My bridegroom despises you. 
Huzza, you fiddlers! Make ready for the 
dance! Garlands flutter. Swift feet glide 
over the floor. Be merry, my bridal day is 
near.” 

And so the ill-fated princess danced and 
laughed and sang until the strength of her 
madness was exhausted. Her voice died 
away; her feet stumbled; the death dew 
gathered on her forehead. 

With all her failing strength she caught 
at the guiden bowl. She gathered it into 
her arms, pressed it to her heart; then she 
broke the seal and lifted the cover. 

With shuddering horror, she looked in 
upon the precious, awful contents. It seemed 
to her it still throbbed, still felt life and 
pain. Now the fountain of her tears was 
released from its spell, and she wept, wept 
until her life ebbed away with the bitter 
flood. She fell back in the agony of death, 
still pressing the blood-stained, golden urn 
to her heart, heedless of the crushing, bruis- 
ing pain it gave her. 

“I lived for you, dear heart. I die for 
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you gladly. Oh, woe, woe is me! You 
crush me! Down, down, the stones above 
me! Mother of Christ, have pity!” 

They found her there,—their fair, young 
princess, dead—quite dead, her arms clasped 
about the bloody bowl, a ghastly bruise 
where it had crushed into her white bosom. 

There was a running to and fro. The old 
king must be told. Through the stately 
castle ran loud lamentations. The king for- 
got his anger; he remembered only his 
child—his own and only child—and his 
love for her. Far, far more was she to him 
than sceptre and throne and jeweled crown. 

The treacherous Spaniard crept near to 
offer sympathy and an attempt at consola- 
tion. But the old man turned upon him 
with flashing eyes. 

“T have you to thank for this, you! It 
was your plan. Your blood shall pay for it. 
Her blood will cry out upon you before the 
judgment seat of God. It already speaks 
your doom.” 

A dagger gleamed in the lifted hand of the 


king. A swift thrust, and with a groan the 
cruel Moor iay dead at the old man’s feet. 

“O Philip, poor lad! O Blondine, Blon- 
dine, my child! O holy Heaven, forgive 
my sin! My child, my child, forgive your 
father! I am your father.” 

Bnt love and grief and remorse came too 
late to avail aught for the two loving, rash, 
young creatures, who now, all earthly pas- 
sion ended, lay still and white in the costly 
silver coffin prepared for them by the orders 


of the king. 


They were never to be parted again, and, 
looking at their peaceful faces, whence all 
the passion and horror and agony of death 
had departed, leaving only its calm, one 
might have fancied that somewhere and 
somehow their freed spirits know this, and 
rejoiced in the knowledge. 

They were happy at last in an eternal 
union. But the old king was left alone with 
his grief and remorse, comfortless urtil 
death came, and mercifully led him away 
from the scene of his sorrow. 


NOTRE DAME OF ANTWERP. 


BY O. ALBERT. 


NE bright summer’s day of some two 
score years ago, the sweet-toned bells 
of the Antwerp Cathedral of Notre Dame 
chimed forth the midday hour, whereupon, 
prompt as time itself, the religious services, 
mumbled over by a snuffy old priest in a 
dark corner of the spacious edifice, came to 
an end A pompous official hustled about, 
shook a huge bunch of keys at the devout 
dames kneeling on the pavement, and the 
old men duzing on the chairs, and at length 
succeeded by dint of inexorable persever- 
ance, in driving from the church all but the 
foreign tourists and the few curious natives 
who were willing and able to pay for the un 
veiling of the famous paintings. The door 
was closed upon a peeping Flemish lad, 
whose bright blue eyes filled with tears, as 
he turned away to see an aristocratic elderly 
Englishman and a beautiful little girl alight 
from a carriage, 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Lang- 
more was very fond of his young daughter. 
She was all that fate had left him of an idol- 
ized wife, and his fortune and title were not 
more dear to him than the little Lady Lucy. 
Now he was takiag her on her first conti- 
nental tour, for it was a pet theory of his 
that travel could not be too early applied to 
the education of the young, and as a Flem- 
ish nurse had imparted to her the Flemish 


language, and a desire to see more of the 
Flemiogs themselves, Antwerp was chosen 
to be studied first of all, so father and 
daughter were about to visit the cathedral. 

“Oh, papa!” said the girl, as soon as her 
father had lifted her trom the carriage, “do 
just look at that funny boy.” 

“That little fellow with a white face and 
light hair, do you mean him? Why what is 
there funny about him?” inquired the fa- 
ther, his eyes beaming kindly through his 
gold-bowed glasses upon the Flemish lad. 

“Not his face nor his hair,” answered 
the little lady, “but his clothes. They look 
large enough for a big man. And what a 

ueer cap he has on his head, and what 
clumsy shoes on his feet, and wooden shoes, 
too! I never heard of any one wearing 
wooden shoes. Do the little girls here wear 
wooden shoes? I’m sure they ’re not half 
so nice as ours.” 

And the aristocratic maiden put forward 
a mite of a foot encased in dainty leather as 
if to compare it with the boy’s uncouth 
feet. 

“My dear child,” the paternal voice be- 
came a trifle more didactic in tone, ‘‘you 
must not think that every one can have such 
nice things as you. When your little eyes 


are opened to the world more, you will know 
that thousands are born poor, and suffer 
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and die perhaps, for want of the commonest 
necessities. in England the nobility and 
gentry look after the poor, but in this coun- 
try, the upper classes show so little spirit in 
caring for their inferiors, that boys and girls 
may be seen running wild through the 
streets in wooden shoes.” 

“This boy can’t be very wild,” said the 
little traveler with more of pity than idle 
curiosity. ‘See, papa, he is crying. May 
I ask him why? Perhaps we can do some- 
thing for him. Shall I try my Flemish with 
him? You know I have never spoken it to 
any one but my old nurse.” 

“ Well, dear; see what the trouble is, and 
if there ’s any help for it, he shall be made 
happy for your sake,” remarked the noble 
earl, rejoiced to see his own benevolence 
appearing in his daughter, and proud of her 
linguistic attainments, though he himself 
had never condescended to grapple with any 
other language than English. 

“What is your name?” questioned Lady 
Lucy, when hand in hand with her father 
she had come nearer the lad. 

Never was Flemish youth more aston- 
ished; to hear himself addressed in his own 
language by such a brilliant young creature 
seemed a miracle. He was sure that no 
living Fleming could be so beautiful, so it 
must be nothing less than an angel that 
stood before him, and in his simplicity he 
edged around towards her back to catch a 
glimpse of her wings. The angelic voice 
repeated its question, and at last the boy 
plucked up courage to answer: — 

“Jacobus Steens, but every one calls me 
Kobe for short.” 

“Well, Kove; what are you crying for? 
Can my father do anything for you?” 

“T want Rubens, nothing in the world 
but Rubens,” said the lad earnestly. ‘1 ’ve 
seen the other pictures a thousand times; 
they look down on me whenever I pray in 
de Lieve Vrouwe Kerk; but Rubens is al- 
ways covered up. They turn me out of the 
church every day when his greatest paint- 
ings are shown, ee because I have n’t any 
money, though | beg to stay. On, dear; 
shall | ever be rich enough to pay a whole 
franc?” and the teats that had gathered in 
his eyes rolled down his pale cheeks. 

Lucy translated the boy’s grief into Eng- 
lish, and her father was quite amused at so 
much ado about nothing. He put a franc 
into Kobe’s hand, and to escape an out- 
burst of unintelligible thanks, hastily led his 
daughter into the cathedral. 

The girl was not so eager to visit this 
marvel of medieval architecture, but that 
she could take the time to look back and 
see the boy doff his cap, cross himself on 
passing the portal, and after depositing his 
wooden shoes in a corner, walk torward rev- 
erently in stocking-feet. 


An hour later the nobleman and his child 
| were ready to leave the Antwerp Cathedral. 
They had wandered through its forests of 
columns, spelled out some of the Latin and 
Flemish epitaphs on its floors, examined 
altars, wooden carvings and curious church 
furnishings of divers ages, gazed at pious 
paintings, good, bad and indifferent, and 
above all acknowledged the exuberant 
genius displayed in the masterpieces of 
Rubens. Pausing for a moment for a last 
look at the “ Descent from the Cross,” they 
noticed the boy Kobe, kneeling and drawing 
rapidly on a sheet of paper supported by the 
chair before him. He was making a sketch 
of the picture, a rough sketch indeed, but 
with such evident marks of power, that the 
cultivated Earl of Langmore knew at once 
the youth had in him the making of an 
artist. 

“So you know how to draw, do you? and 
that is why you wanted to see the pic- 
tures?” Lucy asked the young Fleming. 

“Are n’t they splendid? I may never 
have another chance to look at them, so I 
must take away something to remember this 
one by at !east. I shall dream of it many 
and many atime, and of you too, You are 
the most beautiful girl l eversaw. Did you 
come from heaven?” The simple boy 
talked to her, as he might have talked to an 
angel springing into life from a painted can- 
vas. 

“ Lucy, my dear,” said the nobleman, after 
a moment’s thought, “tell the little fellow 
to come to our hotel tomorrow morning and 
bring all his sketches. Now we must go, 
or we shall never finish the sights of Ant- 
werp,” and soon father and daughter were 
whirling away in their carriage. 

The hotel peopie wondered not a little 
next morning why their aristocratic guest 
kept that awkward urchin and his bundle 
up-stairs so long, and the only satisfactory 
explanation arrived at was that rich English- 
men had the maddest fancies. Kobe was 
easily persuaded by his new-found friends 
to give some account of his life. So little 
was in the past, as to make but a short story 
of it. 

His father and mother had died when he 
was yet in the cradle ; his dear grandmother 
had brought him up, been both father and 
motner to him, given him bread and Platte- 
kaas enough, and sent him to school, fur- 
nished pencils and charcoal—and paper 
and walls to draw upon. Grandmother was 
growing old; her eyes were so dim that 
with the strongest glasses she could hardly 
see to work ai the fine lace, the lovely point 
de Flandre, whose manufacture had hither- 
to kept the wolf of starvation from her door. 
It was time for Kobe to earn his own living; 
he had left school and was seeking work ; 


he wanted to be an artist, to paint angels 
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and men and women, as Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Matsys, and many other famous men 
of Antwerp had done, but so poor a boy had 
neither time nor money to study this highest 
and most difficult of all professiors. 

The bundle of sketches confirmed the no- 
bleman’s first impression of the boy’s artis- 
tic possibilities, and after due reflection he 
decided to become the patron of the aspir- 
ing young genius. When Lucy had made 
Kobe understand fully that he was to study 
art at her father’s expense, that he and his 
grandmother were to eat their daily bread 
without laboring all day and half the night 
for it—and some little time was needed to 
make his simple mind grasp such unheard 
of good fortune—the boy was beside himself 
with rapture. He fell on his knees kissed 
his benefactor’s hands, and poured out such 
a flood of grateful and rapid Flemish that 
Lucy had to confess her inability to inter- 
pret it. Within a few days young Jacobus 
Steens was received as a pupil of great prom- 
ise in the Academy of Painting, and the 
Earl of Langmore and his daughter left 
Antwerp to continue their travels. 


Years passed away. A purpose fixed in 
boyhood, freed from the poverty that 
crushes countless noble aspirations, fol- 
lowed unwaveringly until mankood, what 
may it not accomplish? Jacobus Steens 
was one of the most prominent artists of his 
native place, and nowhere else in the world 
is art held in higher honor. His genius 
brought him fame; his fame brought him 
fortune ; his beloved grandmother lived long 
enough to be proud of his success, and was 
then laid to rest among the dead majority of 
mankind. A regular allowance was remit- 
ted to him from England, until he wrote that 
his brush earned far more than his utmost 
wants. He wrote in English, for he had 
considered it a part of his debt of gratitude 
to become a perfect master of his patron’s 
language. ith Flemish practical sense he 
had kept an exact account of the money re- 
ceived, and when the tide of his prosperity 
was at its flood, he sent over to the generous 
English nobleman the full amount with in- 
terest, accompanied by a letter of heartfelt 
gratitude. 

People wondered,—they do so often won- 
der about everybody’s business but their 
own—why Steens did not marry. A man 
of his eminence owed it to himself and his 
country to become the head of a family, and 
surely such a handsome and manly fellow 
could hope to win any woman’s heart. If 
the truth may be told, not a few husband- 
seeking women had opened on him the bat- 
teries of their fascinations, but as he was 
invariably left unscathed, they were fain to 
seek more promising subjects for conquest. 
This cool and impassible young artist was 


doubtless wedded to his art; such was the 
general opinion, which seemed confirmed, 
when acute observers pointed out that the 
female figures of his paintings were of a 
robler and more spiritual type of beauty 
than was commonly presented by the rather 
fleshly models of the Flemish school. 

An unexpected but long desired pleasure 
was granted Jacobus Steens one day. His 
studio was honored by a visit from the Earl 
of Langmore and his daughter, and a most 
enjoyable visit it was to all concerned. 

“ My Lord,” said Steens just before ac- 
companying his guests to the outer door, 
“IT want very much to show my apprecia- 
tion of the kindness you did a poor boy 
years ago. All my success is due to you, 
and I can never thank you.enough by word 
or deed. People say I have done some 
rather good portraits, that I have the knack 
of catching a likeness, and this emboldens 
me to ask a favor of you. Will you, asa 
slight token of my gratitude, wil! you,—I 
beg pardon for my presumption — will you 
allow me to paint your daughter’s portrait?” 
and the young fellow hung his head in mod- 
est shame after blurting out the last words, 
as if abashed by his own boldness. 

dear sir,” the nobleman. answered 
cordially, “you could n’t possibly devise 
anything more to my liking. You have an- 
ticipated just what I had thought of propos- 
ing to you. Itis quite time my daughter’s 
portrait was added to the long line of her 
ancestors in our halls, and I know of no one 
more capable of portraying her in a work 
that we should be proud of. Lucy, you 
shall begin your sittings tomorrow, if you 
will, Can you make ready so soon?” 

“Yes, papa; anything to please you,” 
murmured the young lady demurely. 

So it was arranged, and day after day 
Lady Lucy was conveyed to and from the 
artist’s studio by an elderly duenna of very 
prim and proper aspect. Luckily this atten- 
dant was quite deaf, and as the painter’s 
easel had to be placed near the sitter’s plat- 
form, the two young people felt perfectly 
unconstrained, enlivened the passing hours 
by a pleasant ripple of conversation, and 
talked upon whatever theme happened to be 
uppermost in their minds. 

“I fear, Lady Lucy,” said Jacobus Steens 
one day, as ne leaned back in his chair to 
get a better view of his canvas, “1 fear you 
would laugh at me, if you knew what I was 
thinking about just now.” 

“ Pray tell me what it was then,” re- 
quested the lady, “for your sitter must not 
be too sad.” 

“ Well,” remarked the artist, “1 was just 
wondering, whether I should still be weep- 
ing at the door of our old cathedral and beg- 
ging in vain to see its greatest paintings, if 
you had not taken pity upon me.” 
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“I fancy you would have long since 
gained admittance, don’t you think so?” 
asked the sitter with an arch smile. 

“Yes, very likely, in one way or another,” 
answered Steens; “nevertheless I shall al- 
ways feel under the greatest obligations to 

ou. 

“If there were ever any obliga‘ions,” said 
Lady Lucy, “you have more than repaid 
them, and if you speak of them so much I 
shall think you only look upon us, my father 
and I, as troublesome benefactors and not 
as your friends.” 

* You took notice of me first,” continued 
the painter, who seemed ill disposed to for- 
get his obligations, “you first called your 
father’s attention to me, and to you I am in- 
debted for everything. Do you remember 
how I thought you was an angel.” 

*T should n’t be a woman, if I had for- 
gotten it,” replied the lady. 

“You may think it strange,” said Steens, 
but during these many years I have not 
seen you, my imagination always pictured 
you as more angelic than human. and even 
now I can hardly believe you of the earth 
like the rest of your sex.” 

“To be taken for an angel ought to please 
me, since flattery is the breath of life to 
most women,” Lady Lucy remarked quietly, 
“but I am not like other women, and I have 
had too much of flattery already. My father 
and my friends have done their best to spoil 
me, and perhaps they have succeeded. Ser- 
vants have anticipated my every wish, until 
I scarcely know what more to wish for, and 
now that suciety opens wide its doors to 
receive the daughter of a peer, I may listen 
night after night to the society talk of socie- 
ty men. They must think us idiots, to give 
us the stupid flattery they do. How sweet 
the truth would be for a change. If only 
one man on earth would tell me the truth, 
and be as sincere as a child.” 

“ The little boy you helped on in life told 
nothing but the truth,” the artist spoke out 
frankly, “and he will always be just as sin- 
cere.” 

* You mean the truth, but don’t know it,” 
said Lady Lucy. ‘There was nothing an- 

elic about my interest in you. I must con- 
ess that curiosity, quite as much as kind- 
ness, moved me toward you in the beginning. 
Any English girl would have been rather 
astonished on first seeing such a Flemish 
outh. You appeared to me like the inhab- 
itant of another and stranger world.” 

Remind a successful man of the mire 
from whence he sprung, and he will not 
always be grateful to you. Jacobus Steens 
was not ashamed of his origin, but he 
wished his aristocratic sitter had not taken 
the trouble to recall it. Did she imagine 
that he had forgotten the social distance be- 
tween them? Did she think he needed a 


lesson in humility? The poor fellow tor- 
tured himself with a hundred such ques- 
tions, until he was almost sorry she had 
crossed his path and changed his life. 

“We Flemings,” broke from his lips, at 
last, “we have our little peculiarities like 
the rest of the world. One of them is grati- 
tude for any kindness shown us. Our 
country is so old, so worked out, so teeming 
with population, that the struggle for ex- 
istence is very sharp and severe, and we 
can rarely afford to be kind to one another. 
When we do meet with kindness, therefore, 
it is never forgotten. For making me what 
I am, you have put me under such obliga- 
tions, that if my soul’s salvation depended 
upon a single word from you, I could not 
ask you to say that word.” 5 

* Would you not then be losing your soul 
to save your pride?” asked the lady, a ques- 
tion that gave them both enough to think 
about for that sitting. 

Jacobus Steens was in love with Lady 
Lucy Langmore, and was only too conscious 
of the fact. Let a man toil and moil at his 
ambitious designs as he will, let him fondly 
imagine that love is a weakness of inferior 
minds, let him excite his fancy with some 
unattainable ideal of art as far above earthly 
beauty as is an original Madonna of Rapha- 
el’s above its wretchedest copy, some day a 
fair maid will scatter this man’s philosophy 
to the winds. If Lady Lucy had ever been 
indiscreet enough to open any of the port- 
folios scattered around the artist’s studio, 
or to reverse some of the canvasses turned 
face to the wall, his secret would have been 
revealed. She would have seen her por- 
trait multiplied a hundred times. As soon 
as her sitting was over for the day, the 
painter worked indefatigably to dash off 
sketch after sketch of her beauty, to repro- 
duce on several copies the progress of the 
picture destined for her father; he denied 
himself to his most intimate friends, he 
hardly took time to eat or sleep, but shut 
himself up and remained absorbed with his 
loving labors until long after midnight. 

There had to be a last sitting, since most 
happy situations cannot endure forever A 
few foishiog touches merely were required 
to make the picture a ylorious success, such: 
as genius inspired by love was alone capa- 
ble of achieving. 

Lady Lucy could not but regret that her 
last talk with the artist had come, and 
another cause for sadness was made mani- 
fest by her first words. 

“My father is so ill, Mynheer Steens,. 
that he dared not come with me to take 
leave of you,” said she. “He must save 
his strength for our voyage back to Eng- 
land. Poor father! e is very weak. I 


am troubled enough about him, but he: 
seems still more troubled about me. 
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“ But you are not ill, too, I hope?” asked 
the painter with evident anxiety. 

“Tt isn’t my health that troubles my 
fatner,” answered the lady. “I wish it 
were only that. [tis that his greatest care 
is to see me settled for life, and he will 
never have a moment’s peace until that is done. 
It has almost become a monomania with 
him. And how can I refuse him anything? 
Oh, if life had nothing more disagreeable 
than sitting for one’s portrait, it would be 
worth living.” 

“Then your sitting has not been alto- 
gether disagreeable?” questioned Steens. 
“If it has given you but a small portion of 
the pleasure I have had, you will wish that 
it might never end,—not very soon, I 
mean.” 

“It must end, though,” said the lady, 
“and I must try to forget it. But how is 
my portrait coming on now? Now that it 
is all but finished do you call it a success? 
I hope it does n’t flatter the original too 
much.” 

“ That would be impossible.” The artist 
spoke with more warmth than courtesy 
called for. “Art cannot improve upon na- 
ture’s masterpiece. Pardon me, Lady Lucy, 
but I must tell you that this has been the 
happiest time of my life.” af 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the sitter, with 
blushing uneasiness. 

“Yes, indeed,” resumed Steens, with 

owing fervor. “I know well enough that 

have no right to any happiness flowing 
from your presence. A poor painter must 
not raise his eyes to a peeress, to the daugh- 
ter of a house that was ancient when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror vanquished the Saxon 
Harold. You see I have studied your gen- 
ealogy. But hearts are not ruled by pedi- 
grees.” 

“ They are not, it is too true,” murmured 
Lady Lucy, “or mine would find more com- 
fort in its lineage.” 

“I told you that gratitude sealed my lips,” 
said the painter, “I neither ask nor expect 
more from you, but I have to think that if 
you had never come to my aid, never raised 
me from poverty to comparative wealth, the 
sufferings I must now endure, when you go 
out of my life, would never have been. 
The loss of you will ruin the artist and the 
man in me.” 

“I am sorry,” the lady said softly, “ but 
are we not forgetting ourselves ?” 

“Think of the artist you have made and 
unmade,” continued Steens, “if you have 
no pity for the man. Think how an ideal of 
beauty and true womanhood was impressed 
upon me as a boy by the sight of you, how 
I have striven for my ideal ever since, study- 
ing ancient and modern art to find it per- 
haps in parts on thousands of canvases, but 
nowhere complete, trying to put my 


thoughts into color, and discovering my 
brush is far behind my brain ; at last here is 
my ideal before me in a living soul and 
body, think of my despair on recognizing 
that I have aimed higher than I can fly. 
Oh, it is maddening!” 

“You seem to accuse me,” almost whis- 
pered Lady Lucy, “ yet I would do anythin 
to make you h ppier. Tell me what more 
can do.” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” said the artist, sud- 
denly conscious of having forgotten himself, 
“except to forgive my disclosure of what 
you never should have known.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” the lady 
murmured sadly, “I cannot blame you for 
telling the truth, and I would rather know it, 
however painful it may be to me. Do 
not imagine, though, that you alone are un- 
happy. Men have the resource of work to 
drown their sorrows, but what relief is there 
for an unhappy woman?” 

“Are you then unhappy too? But you 
have everything in the world that heart can 
wish for?” said Steens, inquiringly. 

**So people think and say,” replied Lady 
Lucy, “ but how far they are from the truth! 
I will tell you the fate in store for me, then 
you can judge whether I am to be envied or 
pitied.” 

“ To be forgiven and taken into your con- 
fidence is more than I dared hope for,” re- 
marked the artist. 

“T am engaged to be married,” resumed 
the lady, “to be married to Lord Belraven. 
His estates adjoin our own, and his wealth 
is immense. His family is almost as old as 
ours, and it has been allied in marriage with 
ours more than once. But my future hus- 
band has not one thing in common with me 
except his rank. His tastes are all for 
horses, dogs, races and hunts, and he will 
probably look upon me as another pet and 
the most expensive one. Ought I to be 
happy, do you think?” 

“You ought never to submit to such a 
fate,” said Steens, “and why will you? I 
did not offer you my love, while I thought 
you happier without it, but now | will speak. 
O Lady Lucy, I have loved you since, as a 
beautiful little girl, you came to help me, 
and I can never love any one but you. All 
that I have done in art has been for love of 
you, and | feel that it is nothing to what I 
could do with you at my side. My life and 
art must be devoted to you or your memory. 
Which shall it be?” 

“ ] am sorry for you and for myself,” said 
Lady Lucy kindly but sadly. “It would 
be better for us both if you had never spok- 
en. It has been very sweet to have you 
paint my portrait; I have never known a 
happier time, and I have felt more drawn to 

ou than to any other man. Perhaps it is 
ove that makes it so hard for me to leave 
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ou, but love or not, this tenderness must 
& crushed. And will you not aid me to do 
as I must?” 

“Why must you destroy your own happi- 
ness and mine?” asked the painter. 

“] will tell you why,” said the lady, rising 
from her chair, and thus giving the signal 
to her deaf attendant to prepare for their 
departure. “I shall marry Lord Belraven, 
though I love you only, because it is my 
father’s will. My father’s life has been one 
long sacrifice to me; he has never denied 
me anything; and I should be unworthy of 
his devotion if I failed to obey him in a 
matter upon which he has set his whole 
heart. Poor father, he has done his best in 
choosing a husband for me, and it would 
kill him, if I should marry any other than 
the man of his choice. hiyaheer Steens, 
good-by.” 

A year later all Antwerp was talking of a 
wonderful picture of the Madonna and child 
painted by Jacobus Steens, and destined for 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The critics, 
privileged to view the work in the artist’s 
studio, declared that nothing like it had 
been seen since Rubens. The child was a 
perfect type of Flemish infancy, a miniature 
of what Steens himself must have appeared 
at a like age, but the Madonna, all Flemish 
art had not such another Madonna, and the 
wisest and wordiest of the dispensers of art 
opinions were devoutly silent before such a 
marvel of divine beauty. It was to be 
hoped —the critics and the public agreed 
for once — that this great masterpiece might 
be speedily enshrined in the sacred edifice, 
where all the world could make a pilgrimage 
to it. 

An English newspaper, that fell into the 
hands of Jacobus Steens, announced the 
marriage ot Lord Belraven to Lady Lucy 
Langmore, also that his lordship and his 


bride were shortly to leave for the continent 
and to make Antwerp their first stopping 
place. Was the artist troubled by this 
news? He showed no signs of it, so busily 
engaged was he in directing the hanging of 
his painting high on the wall of the church, 
and the erection of a slight scaffolding to 
enable him to give the Yast touches to his 
greatest work. ‘This scaffolding was unus- 
ual, indeed it seemed quite unnecessary, but 
the painter had insisted that the dim and 
religious light would require some little 
changes, so the public had to be content 
with an obstructed view for a few days. 

The artist remained on his scaffoldin 
hours at a time, not doing very much to all 
appearance, but seemingly loath to part 
from the creation of his genius. As he 
stood there absorbed, an English gentle- 
man entered the church with a lady on his 
arm, and moved slowly toward the little 
crowd gathered under the new picture. 
The Flemings made way respectfully for 
the two foreign visitors. The lady had no 
sooner raised her eyes to look aloft, than 
she, her husband and the spectators recog- 
nized in her the living original of the 
Madonna. An inarticulate cry escaped her 
lips, as she fell fainting into her husband’s 
arms. Jacobus Steens looked down, knew 
her, and with an answering exclamation of 
despair fell backward from the scaffolding, 
and crashed with a sickening thud on the 
stone pavements before the inanimate form 
of the only woman he ever loved. He was 
taken up dead. Wasit a suicide or an acci- 
dent? That the dead alone can say. The 
visitor in Antwerp will seek in vain for the 
Madonna of Jacobus Steens. An English 
nobleman has paid a fabulous price to have 
it removed forever from the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, of Antwerp. 


THE FAIREST SIDE. 


BY LAURA HOPE FISHER. 


HE lived and died before you saw the light, 
As sweet a girl as you, and just your height, 
With darker eyes, and words of swifter flight; 
Her name was Clare, 


I used to kiss her in the dusk, and she 
Kissed back, because — there was nope near to see, 
And then, perhaps, to stay in debt to me 

She did not dare. 


One cheek of rose displayed a dimple deep ; 
The other, pale and undisturbed as sleep, 
No shadow of a dimple cared to keep. 

And pretty Clare 
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Would cry out gleefully at eventide, 
Whose darkness could not half her beauty hide, 
“Be sure you kiss me on the dimpled side, 
The cheek most fair.’’ 


As sweet a girl as you,—and she is dead! 

I have forgotten much as years have sped, 

But I have never lost the words she said,— 
My pretty Clare. 


I ’ve looked at life upon its “ dimpled side,” 

Its rose-hued cheek, and have been satisfied ! 

The world is bright and fair and warm and wide; 
But —I miss Clare! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN INTERESTING READING AND LECTURE. 
—At a meeting of the Franklin Typographical 
Society, the other evening, Mr. William H. 
Thomes favored his fellow-members with ex- 
tracts from a volume now in press, entitled “ Lew- 
ey and I,” being the adventures of two lads in 
Southern California before the advent of the 
gold-diggers, giving a graphic description of his 
meeting Captain Fremont and his rangers, and 
how “Lewey and I” saved the United States 
man-of-war Cumberland, Commodore Slote, from 
possible destruction on the shoals outside Mon- 
terey. Mr. Thomes’s picture of Southern Cali- 
fornia of those early days represents it as a per- 
fect paradise for those averse to hard work. 


The inhabitants were hospitable to a fault. One 
could travel through the country for weeks with- 
out purse or scrip. All this was before the visit 
of Captain Fremont and his men, after which 
came the Mexican War, when Americans were 
looked upon with distrust and avoided by the up- 
per classes especially. The reading was very ac- 
ceptable, and a unanimous vote of thanks testi- 
fied the opinion of those present of the effort. 
Mr. Thomes contemplates soon revisiting the 
scenes his pen has made so familiar to hosts of 
readers, and following as far as possible the trail 
taken by himself and the French lad, his com- 
panion, in those days before the flood. — Boston 
Traveller. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. S.—Absence from the city was the reason 
you did not hear from us as you expected. We 
supposed you understood the matter and needed 
no explanation. 


S.S.—Shall be pleased to meet you if possi- 
ble, but the result is uncertain. If we remain 
long enough the meeting will be pleasant and 
profitable to all parties. 

A. A. F.— Prince de Joinville, son of King 
Louis Phillipe, of France, was born in 1818, and 
entered the naval service and rose to a high po- 
sition. In 1838 he was present at the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz, was distinguished for gallant- 
ry and promoted. In 1840 he reeeived the 
remains of Napoleon at Saint Helena, and carried 
them to France. In 1841 he visited Boston, and 
a ball was given in his honor at Faneuil Hall. 
He is alive and popular as a Prince of the Or- 
leans family. 

Boston.—Chili has recently passed a law 
that all religions shall be free, and that the coun- 
try shall no longer be wedded to catholicity. It 
is a great and important step for a prosperous 
republic like Chili, which has always acknowl- 
edged the rule of priesthood. It has separated 
State from Church. 


TExas.— Our Novelettes are the best cheap 
publications that are before the country. We 
send all ten for $1.00, post-paid. A list can be 
found on another page. Single copies fifteen 
cents, They are sent to all parts of the Union 
and read, and are well liked. 
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I. F. F.— Sorry to decline your kind offer, but 
we must do so, as we have no room for what you 
desire to furnish us. 


K. H.—Not until next October, so you will 
have to wait some time for the publication. 

Wipow. — We have always heard the Domes- 
tic Sewing Machine spoken of in very high 
terms by thuse who have used it. The agency 
is at No. 160 Tremont Street, Boston. 

F.—Of course we would aid you at any 
time if possible. Only point out the proper 
course. 

INVALID.— The climate of Santa Barbara, 
California, is said to be good for weak lungs. 
The place is a pleasant one, and you would like 
it, we think. We do not know the terms for 
board and lodging, but you can ascertain by 
writing to any of the hotels of the place. 


G.—If you send MS. to us which we do not 
desire you should not be surprised if we do not 
respond to your demands for a prompt examina- 
tion. 

T. E. A.—Mr. J. Walter Thompson, of No. 
37 Park Row, New York, will give you all the 
information. 

H. E. S., LOWELL. — We can send any of Mr. 
Thomes’s books through the mail, postpaid, for 
$1.25. This includes the “ Bushrangers,” which 
you so much desire. 

B. S.—The expressions of opinion were paid for 
by the line by some company wanting the streets. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PRESSED CHICKEN.— Cook three or four 
chickens in a little water until very tender, so 
that the flesh will speedily separate from the 
bones; season the whole; then take out the meat 
and pick it up fine, removing the skin and mix- 
ing the white and dark meats together; add to 
the liquor in which they were boiled a table- 
spoonful of cooking gelatine for each three or 
four pounds of chicken, and keep stirring it in 
the boiling liquor until the gelatine is thorough- 
ly dissolved ; place the chicken in a deep tin ba- 
sin, mold, or earthern dish, and pour the liquor 
over it while hot; stir it up well, so that the 
meat may become thoroughly saturated with the 
liquor, then turn a plate over it put on a heavy 
weight and let it get cold. 


MusHRooMS. — Cut off the lower part of the 
stem; peel, and put them into a saucepan, with 
just water enough to keep them from burning; 
salt and pepper, and shake them occasionally, 
When tender serve on buttered toast. 


SPoNGE Drops.— Beat toa froth three eggs 
and one cup of sugar. Stir into this one heaping 
cup of sifted flour, in which one teaspoonful of 
cream-of-tartar has been mixed. Dissolve half a 
teaspoonfu! of soda in a very little hot water and 
add last, after beating well. Flavor with lemon, 
nutmeg or vanilla. Butter tin sheets with 
washed butter, free from salt, and drop the mix- 
ture in teaspoonfuls upon them, about three 
inches apart. Bake in a quick oven; serve with 
ice cream. 


CABBAGE SALAD.— One-half pint of vinegar, 
one.teaspoonful of made mustard, one teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper, one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, butter the size of an egg; boil all to- 
gether; one head of cabbage cut fine and mixed 
with one cup of sweet cream and the well-beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Pour the mixture over when 
cool. Beat the whites of the eggs stiff and stir 
in last. 


Potato Buns.—Boil four good-sized pota- 
toes, mash and sift through a sieve; add one and 
a half pints of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one pint milk or cream. Form in 
small cakes and bake in a greased tin twenty 
minutes. 


A good cold dish for supper is made by choos- 
ing about seven pounds of the shin part of a 
flank of beef, two ounces of sugar, six ounces of 
salt, one ounce of saltpeter. These are to be 
rubbed into the meat, and then water enough 
should be poured over it to cover it. Let it re- 
main in this pickle for a week, then rinse it well, 
and remove the bone and all the gristle and 
coarse skin, spread it out on the table and scat- 
ter parsley rubbed fine, a handful of it, a large 
spoonful of sage, also rubbed very fine, a little 
allspice and pepper and salt over it, then roll it 
up as lightly as possible, put a cloth around it, 
and either sew or tie it firmly together; the meat 
should then be boiled until it is beginning to be 
tender, a point which can be ascertained by piere- 
ing it with a fork through the cloth; then put 
it into a jar with the liquor poured over it in 
which it was boiled. Put it into the oven; at 
the end of two hours turn out the liquor (which 
may be added to soup stock) and let the meat 
dry for an hour. Do not attempt to eat it until 
it is cold. 


CuRRANT Biscuits. — One cup of corn-starch, 
one and a half pints of flour, quarter of a cup of 
lard, quarter of acup of sugar, two teapoonfuls 
of baking powder, two eggs, one cup of dried 
currants, half pint of milk. Roll out the dough 
half an inch thick; cut round; lay on a greased 
baking tin and bake twenty minutes in a hot 
oven. 


TEA CAKE.— One cup of butter, one cup of 
sugar, one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one cup of dried currants, half a 
cup of milk. Bake in a moderate oven forty 
minutes. 


CRACKERS. — One pint of flour, one cup of 
corn meal, one-half tablespoonful each of salt 
and baking powder, one-half pint of milk, one- 
quarter of acup of butter. Mix into a smooth, 
firm dough, cut one-quarter of an inch thick and 
bake ten minutes. 


GENUINE FRENCH SALAD DRESSING.—Break 
three eggs—the whites into a bowl, the yolks 
upon a flat platter; stir the yolks around and 
around with a broad silver fork; add a quarter 
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of a teaspoonfu! of dry mustard; continue stirring 
until well mixed; then add a few drops at a time, 
two-thirds of a cup of the best olive oil; stir con- 
stantly until it is a thick paste; beat to a froth 
the whites of the eggs, add the paste which will 
be thinner and may be beaten hard and steadily un- 
til perfectly smooth. Just before serving add a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Never put salt in the 
dressing, but season highly with salt whatever is 
to be served therewith. The quantities of mus- 
tard, oil and vinegar, may be varied to suit diff- 
erent tastes. 


GRAHAM PuFFs.— One pint of graham flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two egzs, one half pint of milk. 
Bake in greased gem pans in a hot oven fif- 
teen minutes. 


GINGER COOKIES. — Two cups of molasses, 
one cup melted lard three teaspoonfuls of soda, 
one cup of boiling water, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger. Do not knead too stiff. 


Rice Pre.—Boil one-half cupful-.of cold 
boiled rice in one half of a pint of milk, three 
eggs, one half of a cupful of sugar, and one 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Bake with 
a bottom crust. 


SuET PuDDING.— Une cup of suet, two and 
one-half of flour, one of raisins, one of currants, a 
small cup of molasses, spice to taste, one desert- 
spoonful of baking powder. Bake three-fourths 
of an hour. 


CALVES’ FEET FOR BREAKFAST OR LUNCH.— 
Cook the feet in salt and water with two bay 
leaves and two cloves until they are quite soft. 
Remove the bones and chop the meat fine, and 
mix with rather a thick batter. Fry in small 
cakes in hot drippings or butter. 


POISON AT THE FRONT Door.—No article 
entering so generally into the food of every 
family has be:n found more villianously adul- 
terated than baking powder. For the pur- 


pose of underselling those powders of absolute 
purity and wholesomeness which alone are safe 
for use in food, hundreds of dealers are putting 
up baking powders with cheap and adulterated 
cream-of-tartar, which contains lime, earth, etc., 
adding strength by the free use of alum. 

These adulterated powders are “shoved” up- 
on the public with the greatest persistency. 
They are first given away—left as samples at 
private residences, with circulars containing bo- 
gus analyses and certificates, and false represen- 
tations as to their value, etc. This fact of itself 
is sufficient to condemn them. A first-class arti- 
cle will sel! on its merits. No manufacturer 
whose goods are of value can afford to give them 
away, and none but the cheapest make and most 
inferior or unmarketable goods require to be 
distributed free in order to get the public to use 
them, and this method is adopted only by varties- 
who have failed to dispose of their wares through: 
the ordinary and legitimate channels of trade. 

Free samples of articles of food should be re- 
garded with suspicion. There is no guarantee 
of their wholesomeness, while there is real dan- 
ger that they contain a fatally poisonous com- 
pound. Many instances of poisoning from the 
use of such samples are recorded. 

The only safe way is to consign all such sam- 
ples to the ash barrel, and to turn a deaf ear to 


‘the statements made by their venders. It is not 


worth while to trifle with life and health to the 
extent of testing every doubtful baking powder 
that comes along. Better to rely on an old relia- 
ble brand, like the Royal, which has by a quarter 
of a century’s constant use proved its perfect 
wholesomeness and efficiency, or some other 
brand that is not so worthless and cheap that its 
proprietors can afford to give it away by the cart- 
load. It is in its favor that the Royal Baking 
Powder is never given away, soid by means of 
lotteries, nor accompanied by chromos, spoons, 
crockery, or other gifts, except the gifts of abso- 
lute purity, wholesomeness, full weight and su- 
perlative leavening power. Its own merits have 
been its chief advertisement, and they have se- 
cured for it the constant patronage of the Ameri- 
can people to an extent beyond the combined 
sale of all other baking powders. The Royal 
Baking Powder is certified by all the Government 
chemists as absolutely pure and perfect. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


WuatT’s A WIFE? —“A wife,” says Mr. 
Lofty, in answer to the above question, “is 
a woman that belongs to a man. She’sa 
pretty little creature, made to tickle his fan- 
cy, his vanity and his self-love, and to laugh, 
sing and dance through his otherwise dull 
habitation. But upon her dance, mind you, 
she must see that the house is kept in order; 
that the dinner is always well cooked; that 
the buttons and hose are all right, and that 
nothing in the whole household economy 
ever interferes with his comfort. In short, 
a wife is a pleasant sort of universal servant 
to her husband’s will and pleasure —a most 
agreeable provision made by the Creator for 
man’s good. She is a compound of flowers, 
music and domestic animal—very useful 
and very ornamental— all the more desira- 
ble for her lack of mental powers; because, 
were she not in this respect so much inferior 
to her decreed lord afd master, she might 
become so presumptuous as to think a shoe 
which fits one foot ought to fit the other; 
that good rules work both ways; and that 
just so much comfort as she gives she has 
a right to demand in return; that just so 
much honor and respect as she pays, she 
ought to receive; in short, that she is in 
number and importance of rights and priv- 
ileges the peer of her husband.” 


Thus saith Mr. Lofty; and now hear the 
response of Mr. Common Sense :— 


“Nay; buta wife is given neither for a 
toy nor for a servant, but for a steadfast 
friend. She is, indeed, a fount of joy and 
pleasure, such as, to a true heart, there is 
not elsewhere on earth; she is, indeed, the 
brightener of his house, anc the wise and 
careful manager of her family — of her fami- 
ly —for whatever is his is hers, and between 
wedded hearts the words mine and thine 
are impudence and absurdity. But she is 
more than this, she is his confidante, his ad- 
viser, his ever sympathizing friend, his able 
and most tender consoler, his strength even 
when his courage droops; she is the voice 
of God’s love and comfort to him as he toils 
and struggles through this weary world. 


This is what a wife is, if she answers her 
Maker’s ideal; but she is seldom found, 
alas, because man is so unworthy.” 


PAPER FOR DISHES. — The latest appli- 
cation of paper is said to be the adoption of 
paper plates by some of the great restau- 
rants and cafés in Berlin. The innovation 
was first introduced during the summer of 
last year by the enterprising landlord of a 
much frequented open-air restaurant. Every 
customer who ordered bread and butter, 
rolls, cakes, buns, or similar articles had 
them served to him upon a little paper plate 
made of a light papier-maché, adorned with 
a pretty border in relief, and having at the 
first glance a great similarity to porcelain. 
Guests, waiters and host were all pleased 
with the novelty; it saved the waiters many 
a deduction from their wages on account of 
breakages, which the deftest and cleverest 
can scarcely avoid when he handles hun- 
dreds of pieces of crockery during a single 
afternoon and evening. The paper plates 
were so cheap that the landlord did not care 
to assert his ownership over them, and his 
customers were allowed to carry them away, 
like the pretty serviettes of thin paper used 
in so many restaurants in Holland. The 
success of the experiment has been so 
marked that the new species of plates is likely 
to be introduced into a great number of 
restaurants. 


Every man is born buried in the flesh, im- 
prisoned in matter sensible to decay and 
death; and all the steps by which he rises 
from the burial in the flesh are a participa- 
tion, and are in some sense an intimation 
and prefiguring, of the complete resurrection. 
In other words, the change which takes place 
at and after death in its entirety is also tak- 
ing place as we goon in this world. The full 
disclosure of the resurrection, that is to say, 
the rising of the spirit in all its power, after 
the tody is dropped, is the grand climacteric 
fact; but the preparation for it, which is a 
part of: it, and which leads to it, is going on 
in all this mortal struggle. . 
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color. 


The Ladies’ Own Page. 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. Briccs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


SNOWFLAKE LACE. 

Cast on eight stitches. 
plain. 

First Row.— Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over twice, narrow. 

SECOND Row.—Slip one, make three 
stitches in loop, knit the first, seam the next, 
knit next, knit one, seam loop, knit one, 
seam loop, knit the last two. e 

THIRD Row.— Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, re knit the 
remaining four plain. 

FourTH Row.— Knit the first two, then 
bind off until there remain eight stitches, 
knit two stitches plain, seam loop, knit two 
stitches. 


Knit across 


LOUNGE COVER. 


A lovely lounge cover or coverlet for an 
invalid can be made of cast-off neckties, old 
bonnet pieces, and scraps of silk. Cut the 
pattern of a hexagon, five inches from the 
center to the outer edge. Put a center of 
black silk on velvet about two inches in di- 
ameter, and piece around this in log-cabin 
style, preserving the form throughout. 
Twelve will make a very good-sized cover- 
let. Put together with squares of black silk 
or velvet, and lined with bright flannel 
pinked on the edges, so that it projects a 
little on the right side. 


MUSIC STOOL COVER. 


A chair tidy placed upon a music stool 
makes a pretty cover. A pretty one is made 
by taking one-half yard of buff Java canvas, 
workiog it with red, and fastening it on the 
Stool with patent fasteners of a 


THE LADIES’ 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


OWN PAGE. 


SOFA PILLOW. 


A lovely sofa pillow is made of a square 
of pale blue satin embroidered or painted. 
Use this for the center of the pillow, and at 
the top and bottom put bands of terra cotta 
plush and at the side old gold piush. Sew 
all the seams together on the wrong side, 
and on the right side finish in herring-bone 
stitch with colored embroidery ; edge with a 
short silk fringe. Cover the under side of 
the pillow with pale-blue sateen, and then 
put on the top-covering, and you will have a 
beautiful sofa-pillow. 


A KNIFE CASE, 


It may be made of a piece of white cotton- 
flannel twenty-five inches square. Bind one 
end with red braid, fold this back nine 
inches, and baste nicely at each side. 

This forms a large pocket. Now bind 
the three edges, then with red silk make 
twelve rows of stitching an inch and a quar- 
ter apart, from top to bottom of the pocket, 
thus making twelve small pockets or cases. 
The remaining space divide into three larger 
pockets, for pieknife, etc. On the other end 
in the center work with red yarn the words 
“Knife Case.” Place the knives in the 
cases, fold the end over, roll up and tie with 
braid, or place in a box. 


A HOME-MADE PLAQUE. 


A pretty plaque is first painted a light 
blue, deepening color towards the lower end. 
When quite dry a photograph, which has 
been removed by placing it in tepid water 
for half an hour, is cut into an oval and 
gummed on, and surrounded by a wreath of 
tiny flowers and leaves painted in oils, and 
the whole varnished with a clear white var- 
nish. 

Another pretty ornament made from pho- 
tographs is to arrange them on cardbvard 
with a surrounding composed of dried flow- 
ers and ‘grasses and then placed ina‘ deep 
velvet frame. 


‘ 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to April Puzsles. 


64.— Wealthy. 
65.—Instantaneous.  66.—Determination. 


67.—Instantly. 68.—Enthusiastic. 
69.—Regulation. 70.—Afternoon. 
71.—T 72.—SeaCraB 
SEA CrAtE 
SHARD ART 
TEATREE 
ARRAY AT 
DEY RoGuE 
E SneEreR 
73-—W-heal-s. 74.—P-reserve-s. 
75.—P-rest-s. 
76—TABLEAU 77—-LATIN 
ANOINT ALONE 
BOUND: TONES 
LINE INERT 
END NESTS 
AT 7%.—Bondage. 
U 79.—Mollify. 
98.—4 Charade. 


Last should not frst, nor be immersed 
In debt to quench unhallowed thirst; 
Such debts, accruing, to their undoing, 
Will prove an TOTAL of their ruin. 
MAUDE. 
99.—An Inverted Pyramid. 

Across.—1. A rampart. 2. Those who rend. 

Threefold. 4. A child's term for father. 5. 

letter. 

Down.—1. A letter. 2. Near to. 3. To al- 
low. 4. The fat of swine. 5. One who denies 
the deity of Christ. 6. To watch. 7. Anger. 
8. A bone. 9. A letter. ROMERO. 


100.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of four letters.) 
1. To be separated. 2. Rest. 3. Designs. 
4 The outer rough bark of trees. 
Primals.—A nobleman. 
Finals.—Smaller. 
Connected.—Having no equal. 
CALHOUN JACK. 
Decapitations. 
101.—Behead to whip, and leave a tree. 


pay, 102--Evident, and leave to write. 


103.—Not any, and leave a numeral. 
104:—To tease, and leave the whole. 
> exploit, and leave to devour. 
106.— Watches, and leave truly. 
167.—A bird, and leave a large vessel. 


108.— Weak, and leave a little demon. 


109.—To submit to, and leave a Turkish gov- 
ernor. 


110.—Choice, and leave bad. 
The decapitated letters will give the name of 


an American poet. JENNIE K. 
111.—Half Square. 


1. Remarkable. 2. A peculiar mode of speech. 
3- To overlay with gold. 4. To bow. 5. Exist- 
Ing. 6. A letter. IRIE. 


112.—A Square. 
1. A north of Europe bird. 2. A bard among 


fhe ancient Goths. 3. Subject. 4. A beer-tub. 


5. An edict of a sovereign. MAUDE. 


113.—A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of ten letters, is a 
sprightly Italian dance. 
The 3, 9, 10, 2, 4, is mental. 
The 1, 5, 7; 6, 8, is the white of an egg. 
D. A. Y. Ton. 


Amputations. 

114.—Behead plaits, and leave sacrifices; curt- 
tail, and leave a ruffle (obs.); both, and leave to 
be at hand. 

115.—Behead backward, and leave immovable; 
curtail, and leave a flowering plant; both, and 
leave a termination signifying skill. 

116.—Behead beautiful, and leave contended 
curtail, and leave an English title; both, an 
leave a heavy sea. 

117.—Behead full of kernels, and leave wet; 
curtail, and leave a red dye; both, and leave a 
ridge. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before June roth, 
we offer a beautiful chromo; and for the next 
best list, a brilliant novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were ree 
ceived from “+ Boy, Cora A. L., Birdie 
Brown, Nodus, Ida May, Rollin G. Stone, Vinnie, 


Al Packer, Teddy, J. D. L., Mufti, Pat Rol, 
Katie Smith, I. O. T. and Birdie Lane. 
Prise-Winners. 
Pat Rol, Annapolis, Md., for the largest list 


of answers; Rollin G. Stone, Norwich, Conn., 
for the next best list. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


4 LOVER'S QUARREL. 


NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies at the play, sir, 
Beckon, and nod, a melodrama through, 
1 would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
If I were you when persons I affected 
Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 
I would, at least, pretend I recollected, 
If I were you? 
NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies are so lavish, 
Sir, as to keep me every waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss M’Tavish, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
If I were you, who vow you cannot suffer 
Whiff of the best —the mildest honey-dew,” 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming Puffer, 
If I were you! 
NELLIB, 
If I were you, I would not, sir, be bitter, ~ 
Even to write the ‘‘ Cynical Review!” 


FRANK. 
No, I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
Really! You would? Why, Frank, you ’re quite delight- 
ful— 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue. 
Borrow my fan. I would not look so frightful, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
“It is the cause.” I mean your chaperon is 
Bringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu! 


. I shall retire. I'd spare that poor Adonis, 


If I were you! 
NELLIE. 

Go, if you will. At once, and by express, sir! 
Where shall it be? To China—or Peru? 
Go. I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 

If I were you! 
FRANK. 

No—I remain. To stay ard fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do, 
Ah, you are strong — I would not then be cruel, 
If I were you! 

NELLIE, 
One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted. 


FRANK. 
One does n’t like one’s friends to misconstrue. 


NELLIE. 
If I confess that I a wee-bit pouted! 


‘ FRANK. 
I should admit that I was piqued, too. 
NELLIE. 


Ask me to dance. I ’d say no more about it, 
If I were you! 


“Is your mother at home, bub?” in- 
quired a lady as she walked up to a house 
on North Side one day and found a small 
boy with an old campaign hat on, sitting on 
the steps and shooting pebbles at a dog 
over the way with a rubber-constructed Gat- 
ling gun of his own manufacture. 

“ No ’um, she’s jist gone to the grocery 
to git some codfish for dinner,” replied the 
boy, punctuating his remarks with snuffles, 
“ coz this hain’t our day for meat. We only 
has it twicet a week now, coz she’s savin’ up 
some money to buy a new cloak that ’ll jist 
more ’n take the tucks out o’ Miss Bailem’s, 
for you see, ma she jist can’t bear Miss 
Bailem, and it most kills her to see her 
come out with a good stitch on, and every 
time she does git anything new why ma 
she takes on jist awful, and says she won- 
ders what Miss Bailem pawned this time to 
buy it with, and then she begins to cut us 
light on grub until she kin collar sumpin 
that "ll make Miss Bailem slam her door 
when she walks along, and — mam?” 

“ Don’t hit that poor dog, bub. You hurt 
him then, real bad. Don’t you know that’s 
wrong?” 

“ No’um, ma says tain’t. You see that ’s 
Miss Nodget’s dog, and ma is jist down on 
her, oh, awful. You see, Miss Nodget has 
owed her three drawin’s o’ tea, for more ’n 
two munths, and she ’d kad our skillet yit if 
ma had n’t sent me after it, and then she ’d 
broket a piece off’n the handle, and her 
man and pa don’t jibe on politics nohow, 
and ole Nodget he — mam?” 

“Is n’t that your mother coming yon- 
der?” 


“No’um. Why, that’s ole Miss Sim- 


mins. She lives in that yaller house over 
yonder, and ma she jist hates her a blame 
sight worse ’n she does Miss Bailem, coz, 
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you see, when ma went to Ingeany last sum- 
mer to see her brother what was goin’ to be 
hung, why, ole Miss Simmins somehow she 
found it out, and she jist got right up and 
put on her bonnet, and went around to all 
the neighbors and — mam?” 

“Which grocery did your mother go to? 
Rogers’ ?” 

“No’um. You see, we used to git all 
our things at Rogers’, but finally he jist got 
so he wanted the cash down every time, and 
ma she jist got mad, and said she would n’t 
have nuthin more to do with no man what 
gives thumb weight, and palms off all his ole 
sp’ilt stuff on her, and then ole Miss Rogers 
she heerd about it, and she jist come right 
over here, and her ’n ma they jist had it up 
and down, and —mam?” 

“Did your mother say she was coming 
right back?” 

“No’um. She said maybe she might 
jist stop a few minutes and see Miss Nickum, 
coz she’s got a baby what ’s got the mea- 
sles jist awful, and her man has been bilin’ 
drunk for a week, and—mam?” 

“Will you tell her I’ve been here? I 
can’t wait any longer. I’m Mrs. Thomp- 
son.” 

“Yes ’um. Oh, yes, you’re the woman 
what ma was talking about Wednesday. I 
’member it coz that was our day for meat, 
and — mam?” 

“ Did she say anything good about me?” 

“No’um. She jist said you put ona 
heap o’ style for a grass widder, and she 
jist thought it was a burnin’ shame that you 
was a goin’ to marry that ole crossed-eyed 
codger with a cork leg, coz he had money, 
*thout gettin’ no divorce from the red-head- 
ed hoss thief that — mam?” 

“Tell your mother she ’s a good-for-noth- 
ing gad-about, and she’d better stay at 
home and keep her tongue in her head or 
it *ll poison her. I never want to put eyes 
on her again. Will you tell her that?” 

“Yes ’um,” replied the boy, as he fixed 
another stone in the sling, and got ready to 
make the dog howl, too. 


The respectable gentleman of the follow- 
ing anecdote was the victim of a slight mis- 


- understanding, and probably he did not for- 


get it. He went to the train one day to see 
his favorite daughter off. Securing her a 
seat he went to the bookstall, and then re- 
turned to her window to say a parting word 
as is frequently done on such occasions. 
When he was away the daughter left the seat 
to speak to a friend, and at the same time 
a prim old maid came in and took her place. 
Unaware of the important change inside he 
hurriedly put his face up to the window, 
and said :— 

“ One more kiss, sweet pet!” 

In another instant the point of a cotton 
umbrella was thrust from the window, fol- 
lowed by the passionate interjection: — 

“ Scat, you gray-headed wretch!” 

He scatted. 


“You say,” I remarked to an old negro 
who drove the hack, “that you were General 
Washington’s body servant?” 

“Dat’s so! Dat’s jes’ so, massa. I 
done waited on Washington sence he was 
so high,— no bigger ’n a smail chile.” 

“You know the story, then, about the 
cherry-tree and the hatchet?” 

“Know it? Why, | was dar on the spot! 
I seen Massa Gawge climb de tree after de 
cherries, and I seen him fling de hatchet at 
de boys who was a stonin’ him. I done 
chase dem boys off de place meself.” 

“Do you remember his appearance as a 
man?” 

“Yes, indeedy. He was kinder short 
chunky man, sorter fat and hearty lookin’. 
He had chin whiskers and moustache and 
spectacles. Mos’ generally he wore a high 
hat; but I ’se seed him in a fur cap wid ear 
warmers.” 

“You were not with him, of course, when 
he went across the Deleware River?” 

“Wid him? Yes, sir; I was right dar. 
I was not more ’n two feet off ’n him as he 
druv across de bridge in his buggy; I 
walked ‘longside de off hind wheel of dat 
buggy all de way.” 

“You saw him, thep, when he fought the 
British at Trenton?” 

“ Sho’s you ’re born I did! I held Mas- 
sa Gawge’s coat and hat while he fought 
de British at that wery place. Massa Gawge 
clinched him, and den dey rassled and ras- 
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sled ; at first he frew Massa Gawge, and den 
Massa Gawge flung him and set on him and 
done hammered him till he cried ’nuff.” 

“You were n’t with him, though, when he 
shot the apple off the boy’s head. 

“Who wa’nt wid him? I was de only 
pusson dar ’ceptin’ one white man. I load- 
ed Massa Gawge’s revolver and han’ed it to 
him, and picked up de apple and et itas 
soon as he ’’d knocked it off. Nobody can 
tell dis yer ole niggah nuffin about dat cir- 
cumstance.” 

“You know all the general’s relations too, 
I suppose — Martin Luther and Peter the 
Hermit and the rest?” 

“Knowed um all. Many, many’s de 
time I done waited on de table when Massa 
Gawge had um todinner. I remember de 
two gemmen jes’s weil’ if Id seen um yes- 
terday. Yes, sah; and druv um out often.” 


There was a little personal difficulty on 
Livingstone Street, the other day, between 
two citizens, to which a Brooklyn clergyman 
was the only eye witness. The principals 
were reticent about the affair, and the divine 
was solicited to make a statement. 

“Your information is correct, sir. Yes, 
sir, your informativn is correct,” he said to 
an Eagle reporter. ‘I was standing on an 
adjacent curbstone, and I think I may safely 
say I saw it all. An unfortunate affair, sir, 
very.” 

“What was it about?” 
porter. 

“ That, sir, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. I have made a few inquiries, but my 
investigations are without satisfactory re- 
sults.” 

“ Did one of them insult the other?” 

“Different men put different construc- 
tions upon words. I would not like to say 
that any affront was intended. I will say 
though that the language was not Scriptu- 
ral.” 

“Were there any blows struck ?” 

“It seems to me that there was smiting 
involved in the controversy.” 

“ Which one struck first? ” 

“TI don’t think I am prepared to say who 
inaugurated the assault. It may have been 
one, and it may have have been the other.” 


asked the re- 


“ Did the assaulted man strike back?” 

“He may have done so. I will take the 
responsibility of saying that very likely he 
did. Men under the influence of carnal an- 
ger are prone to smite when smitten.” 

“ Did they fall down?” 

“TI don’t know whether they fell or were 
thrown down. I saw them on the sidewalk 
together, locked in close embrace and striv- 
ing with prodigious strength.” 

“ Did n’t you try to separate them?” 

“]T spoke to them, and asked them to re- 
frain from such an unseemly display of vio- 
lence. But they heeded not. Their pas- 
sions were strong upon them. I told them 
that I might have to invoke the constabulary 
if they did not desist.” 

“ What did they say?” 

“They made a few remarks about the 
constabulary that I did not deem germane.” 

“Were they punching each other all the 
time ?” 

“There was much violence constantly ex- 
hibited, and much anger displayed.” 

“Which whipped in the end?” 

“T incline to the opinion that our deacon 
had the advantage of the opposing deacon. 
In tact, 1 might say that our deacon chas- 
tised the other deacon severely, though I 
hear that he and the members of his church 
claim that our deacon was worsted. Not so, 
not so! I am not well versed in such con- 
tests, but I should say from my observation 
that our deacon, providentially, perhaps, 
was on top during a greater portion of the 
time. In fact, to use the language of our 
deacon in a moment of intense excitement, 
and subsequent to the battle, he whaled the 
stuffing out of the other deacon.” 


He was a tame curate in the wild black 
country of Australia, and was waiting in 
church to marry a couple of aborigines. 
Enter one of them, the man, in a hurry and 
in his working clothes, with his hands and 
face covered with antique dirt. 

“ Aw ’ve kum to be wed.” 

“You?” responded the curate, aghast. 
“In that garb? It is mostimproper. Why 
you are downright dirty.” 

“Me dirty? Wait till you see her.” 
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SAUCY PRUE. 


She gave her head a saucy toss, 
Looked sternly prim and haughty ; 
I don’t like Cupid when ne ’s cross; 
Nor Prudence when she ’s naughty. 
And so I left without a word, © 
And tried my rage to stifle— 
I must confess my heart was stirred 
E’en by so small a trifle. 


She knew, indeed, I was her slave, 
Although I ’d never told her; 

Then why did Prudence so behave 
Unless to make me bolder? 

I asked to wander home with her; 
She changed her whole demeanor, 

And all at once looked prettier 
Than i had ever seen her. 


And as we walked, her arm in mine, 
And chatted on together, 

It seems the stars began to shine 
Too bright tor autumn weather. 

I drew her close, beginning: ‘‘ Prue.” 
She raised her snowy fichu 

And said: ‘‘ You sober darling, you, 
Lean down and let me kiss you!” 


There is a comic as well as a pathetic 
side to Mormon polygamy. Among the 
Mormon women in Utah was one who ac- 
cepted in full faith the polygamic revelation. 
She had found in polygamy an ample com- 
pensation in the supposed right of the first 
wife to choose her husband’s succeeding 
wives, 

This was her arzument : — 

“If the first wife selects the other wives, 
it has the effect of showing them that the 
husband thinks much of her judgment, and 
is willing to abide by it, and that they will 
have to do the same. This is, of course, as 
it should be. But, if she lets her husband 
choose his own wife, he is almost certain to 
take a fancy to some one whom the first 
wife does like at all, and consequently her 
authority is undermined, The first wife 
ought to have all the power in her own 
hands.” 

The sequel of this lady’s story is extreme- 
ly ludicrous. After she had chosen two 
other wives for her hushand, he was so per- 
verse as to choose a fourth for himself, the 
fourth being not at all to her liking, as she 
herself admitted. 

This is her own eccount of the matter : — 

“*T tell you,’ I said, ‘I’m quite disgusted 
with you —a man with three wives, and me 


one of them—to go talking twaddle to a 


clattering hussy like that, with her 
eyes and red hair!’ 

“* Golden hair, my dear,’ he said; ‘ 
lotte’s hair is golden.’ 

“*T say red —it ’s straight, staring re} 
red as red can be,’ I told him. , 
“ And then we had a regular fight ov 
I don’t mean that we came to blows, butien: 
had some hot words, and he went out, tea! 
left us two alone. Then that young huhi 
was impudent, and I don’t know how it vnd 
but somehow when we left off our conve'hy 
tion I found some of Charlotte’s red I?” 
between my fingers; and there,” she sce 
innoceatly, holding out quite a good sier 
tuft of auburn hair, “there, I put it to yha 
Sister Stenhouse, is that red, or is it not fa 


“T wish I was in London now,” aS 
young Englishman, on the frout end. of 
car. “I would enlist and go dows" 
Egypt, by Jove, I would. It makes me 
to think of it.” 

““Whatch ye leave Lun’on for, in de f 
place?” asked the driver, as he pulled 
chain around the brake until the hind 
of the horse came over the dashboard. 

“Oh, I left London, you know, to c 
to this blawsted country, and got here 
as the war ceased. That’s just my luc 
Jove, always to get in too late. I was s 
the war was over when I got here. Iw 
have liked, you know, to have taken a 
in this American war.” 

“So you ’d like to go down to Egypt, 
take a hand?” asked the driver. 

“'Yaws, I would, by Jove. But w’ 
the use? It would be over before I 
there. That would be just my luck. fa 

“Whoa!” yelled the driver, tying 
lines around the brake. “Say, my yoip! 
feller, I’m kind o’ head of time this the 
and I’ve got a few minutes to spar. 
agin England for every confounded thth 
you kin think of it, and I come trom Eg}: 
myself. An’ as you’re spilin’ for a fighe 
an’ it’s never been your luck to git into d 
Ill just wallup you one in that snowdil 
for luck.” 

“But 1 get off here, my dear fellow, ff 
way, you know. It’s just my luck, by J 
Good day, you know.” 
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t look at that lovely dress! Mrs. 
is easily the most expensively dressed 
at the ball. Ignorant, spiteful thing 
too! Why, I can recall a time, not a 
1go, when the Jones family did n’t 
what it meant to have a whole loaf of 
‘in the house. And now Jones is 
’s, butent of a bank, and owns about half 
t out, teal estate in his neighborhood, 
ing ni wife lords it over us in satin and 
ow it Ynds, 1 wonder what it all means?” 
conve’hy, don’t you know? Have n’t you 
red Ip” 

she {certainly have not.” 

ood sier husband is now a great inventor.” 
it to What did he invent?” 

it not fastening for roller skates.” 


n’t you awful glad you are bald, pa- 
aid the little girl. 

, I can’t say that I am.” 

ell, I should think you would be, for 
n always have all the fun you want.” 
hould like to know how this is?” said 


u don’t have to comb your hair, or 
t cut, and when you go to the theatre 
lways give you the best seat, way 
here the music is, and you have lots 
don’t you, papa?” 

mma,” said the bald-headed pirate, 
ttle girl is awful sleepy.” 


ere is no place like home,’ so sang 
weary wanderer in spirit long before 


n words and music. She was from 
; the head centre (to borrow a Feni- 
of all that is good and true and zs- 
luck. fand uppermost. Her host had taken 
tying fial pains that the Sabbath should be 
my yopleasant to her. The best preachers 


: this the finest music were sought out, and 
par. was really enjoyable. 
ded thihardly suppose,” remarked the host, 


rom Eg} quiet wink, in the evening, “that our 

or a figers have quite so much to say of the 

it into @entiation of the infinite’ or ‘ the sub- 

t snowdilepths of the over soul’ as your Bos- 
Ipiteers?” 

fellow, fh, preachers are very much the same 

k, by J@vhere,” she replied, wiping her glasses. 
t surely you must have missed the 


true Bostonian Handel-and-Hayden society 
style of music” —— 

“I miss nothing but my Sunday morning 
baked beans.” 

The moral of this is that substantials 
should never be overlooked. 


“Darter,” said old Mr. Jimpilcute to his 
eldest offspring, who had just returned from 
Vassar, “ain’t them there Hot Springs down 
in Ar-kan-sass?” 

“Oh, paw,” replied Arabella Cordelia, 
“you should not say ‘ Arkansas,’ you should 
say ‘ Arkan-saw.’” 

“ Should hey,” replied the old man, “ well, 
let that paw. I s’pose you larnt that in 
yer claw at school. Mother, just paw the 
applesaw while Bella goes out and looks in 
the glaw to see if she ain’t made a fool of 
herself.” 


“Well, my boy, what ’s your name?” 

“Do you mean what pa calls me, or ma ° 
calls me, or the kids call me?” 

“ Ever attend Sunday school before?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Down to Hubbard’s an’ up to Hubbell’s 
an’ over to Hall’s.” 

“Do you know the Lord’s prayer?” 

“Do you mean the one they have down 
to Hubbard’s or up to Hubbell’s, or over to 
Hall’s? You see, mister, I haint solid on 
all three of ’em.” 

“Do you know the ten commandments ?” 

“ Say, mister, before you go any further, 
be you goin’ to have a Christmas festival at 
this Sunday school bigger’n the other 
schools?” 


“Do you not belong to a club, my dear 
fellow?” 

“ Course Ido. Best clubin town. Flour 
and Feed Club.” 

“Really, now! And what’s its plan, 
its scope, don’t you know, its motive?” 

“To hustle for something to eat.” 

“ Entertainment for man and beast, as the 
inns have it. It’s low, dear boy; really low. 
Takes in man and the lower animals. 


Quite incomprehensible, don’t you know ?” 
“ Yes, men and jackasses. Join us, won’t 
you? You ’re eligible.” 
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“CHARLES, Mrs. Jones is at home tonight, and Mrs. Galasma has a concert. Now, are. 
we going to these places, or not? For, if we are, it is time for me to go and dress; and if 
we are not, it is time for me to put a mustard-plaster on my chest, some flannel round my 
throat, and go straight off to bed!” " 
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CRITICISM. 


GRACE (whispering). —“ What lovely boots your partner’s got, Mary!” 
Mary (ditto). —“ Yes; unfortunately he shines at the wrong end.” 
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